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A Statement of Facts respecting the Cause of Smiru . 
Tue Earu or Ferrers, tried before Mr. Justice 
Wightman in Westminster Hall, on the 14th, 16th, 17th, 
and 18th days of February, 1846; with an Examina- 
tion of the Speech for the Defendant of the late Attor- 
ney-General, Sir Frederick Thesiger. By Mary 
ExizasetH Situ, the Plaintiff. Loudon, 1846. 
Olliivier. 

THE Romance of Real Life revealed in the remarkable 

trial to which this pamphlet relates must be familiar to 

every reader. Probably to those at a distance from the 
scene of conflict the disclosures of the young lady’s 

anonymous letters were deemed to be conclusive of a 

deliberate attempt on her part either to obtain money 

from the noble defendant or to avenge herself for some 
supposed slight. For our own part we must say, that 
haying heard the trial, marked the manner of the wit- 

-Nesses, inspected the letters alleged to have been written 

‘by the noble defendant, very considerable doubt re- 

mained upon our mind whether, after all, they were not 

written by him or for him, although unquestionably she 

also was guilty of folly and falsehood. And that im- 

pression is cuamythahed by the perusal of this pamphlet. 
That Miss Mary ExvizaBetu Smiruis a very clever 

girl was apparent from the whole history of the affair, 


and if any confirmation were wanting, it is amply found | 


in this pamphlet, written, as she avows, in self-vindica- 
tion. Her anonymons letters to the noble earl were no 
ordinary compositions, and the writing here would not 
discredit the most practised author. 


It is graceful, | 





would scarcely have been rejected but for the production 
of some anonymous letters in the handwriting of Miss 
Smiru addressed to the noble plaintiff, and on the face 
of them apparently altogether inconsistent with the sort 
of relationship between them which his letters, if real, 
went to prove. 

To both of these points Miss Smrru addresses herself 
in her defence. She dates-her pamphlet from Syerscote 
Manor, in Warwickshire. She opens with a preface in 
which she says that the result of the trial occasioned 
her a dreadful shock; but having recovered from its 
first stunning effects :— 


I feel it no less due to myself than to the public at large 
to lay before them this plain statement of facts, accompanied 
by such comments on the speech in which Sir Frederick The- 
siger sought to crush me, that I cannot but feel more than 
justified in making this attempt to defend my character; and 
if I should seem to some to have been betrayed into a harsh- 
ness of expression, I do earnestly hope that an English public 
will extend their kind indulgence, and perhaps some sympathy 
of feeling towards a girl oppressed by a consciousness of a 
cruel injustice done her, and utterly bereft of other means of 
defending either herself or a beloved parent from so powerful 
and pitiless an attack. And I do trust this will, in some de- 
gree, counteract the effects arising from that speech, as regards 
'my family and myself; and the reader will imagine, though 
| the task may seem arduous, how great the temptation is to en- 
|deavour to clear my character from the aspersions that have 
| been so gratuitously cast upon it in this late unhappy transac- 
| tion. 


| She commences with an account, in somewhat of the 
i romantic young lady fashion,” of her first acquaintance 
'with Earl Ferrers, then Lord TamwortH :— 





In the year 1839 Viscount Tamworth resided with Mr. 


energetic, and forcible, and if she speaks as she writes, | Echalaz, the then curate of Austrey. I was at that time about 


she would have conducted her own case much better than 
it was conducted by her counsel. 

That Viscount TaMwortH did make love to Miss 
SmirH when a schoolboy there can be no doubt; that 
upon this she built ambitious air-castles with visions of 
a coronet and wealth, is equally certain. But whether 
these love passages were renewed after he was old enough 
to have a mind of his own isa secret which will probably 
never be rightly known. _Miss Smirn, on the one side, 
positively asserts that he did; he, on the other hand, 
declares that he did not. ‘This was the issue raised at 
the trial... The evidence on her part was a bundle of 
letters, which, in their handwriting as well as in their 
substance, appeared to be the productions of Earl Frr- 
RERS. His defence was that they were forgeries by the 
plaintiff. But so ingenious and real were they, that they 


fourteen years old, his lordship might .be seventeen; I had it 
from his own lips that he was three years older than myself. 
We became acquainted with each other at this period, and, 
until the time I went to. school, were in the habit of meeting 
frequently ; he professing an attachment for me, which I on 
my part returned. We used to walk much together, and at 
this time many persons in the village of Austrey were cognisant 
of the fact; and I believe would, had their testimony been of 
avail, have been ready to come forward to prove meeting us 

. Lord. Tamworth made. to .me.the most sincere de- 
clarations of apparently unalterable and unchangeable attach- 
ment. believed his assertions, and in my turn became 
deeply attached to him. I communicated my feelings to my 
parents, and the consequence was, they immediately, and much 
to my vexation, sent me to school. I parted from Lord 
Tamworth, and the last view I had, for a long time, of his 





most idolised and -well-remembered countenance was on the 





® 





“travellmg in another part of the country 


grown-up person. of 
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morning of my departure. He stood, with his cloak wrapped 
round him, some little distance from our gate. Ay, and tears 
were shed for ‘him, which, parting from’ my patents, nor my 
home, much as they and it were loved, could not call forth; I 
then felt, for the first time, what anguish was. ‘Soon after T 
went toschool Lord Tamworth left Austrey. His guardian 
removed him suddenly from Mr. Echalaz, much (as I under- 
stood) to‘his ‘annoyance. He then travélled abroad, with a 
person of the name of Greville; so at least, afterwards, the 
person, who I believe to be Lord Ferrers, informed me. He 
returned home in the year 1842, and the month after his re- 
turn I met ‘with a gentleman, who addressed me as Earl 
Ferrers, and whom, from my recollection of Viscount Tam- 
worth’s countenance, I believed to be him. He asked me, 
reproachfully, if I did not remember him? T-replied that I 
did—that I was perfectly satisfied. He was in deep mourning, 
and mentioned the death of his grandfather. He told me he 
had never forgotten me, and was now come for the purpose’ of 
assuring me how much he loved ‘me, and to know if.I retained 
my ‘former feelings for ‘him. My reply was that I did. He 
expressed his delight —his satisfaction; and‘swore nothing 
earthly should preyent our union. 


Her only doubt is whether she was imposed upon by 
some person passing himself as Earl Ferrers. This 
is not impossible, but it is very improbable, and con- 
scious of the weakness of such a defence, she goes at 


some length into reasons apparently convincing why the 


entleman.in deep mourning could haye been no other 
than the earl himself. But she does not tell us why, 
after the earl had denied the assertion, she did not con- 
trive to procure a sight of him and satisfy herself 
whether he was indeed. her “gentleman in black” or 
not, 

Onevof the most striking failures of her:case was the 
evidence of her young sister, who swore that on the 
day of a certain fair she had seen Earl Ferrers in the 
parlour ‘at her father’s house with her sister ; whiereas it 
was distinctly proved that on that day the noble earl was 
Miss Smit 
energetically seeks to vindicate her sister’s veracity; ‘but 
if the whole story be ‘not a fabrication, ‘it follows ‘that 
the man the sister had’ seen at'the house was not’ Earl 
Ferrers. but somebody else—doubtless the gentleman 
in black who was paliming himself upon her as the 

er boy lover. 

So far there, is, no, great. difficulty in the. cage... The 
supposition of an impostor would explain everything. 
But then there are the letters which even the most inti- 
mate friends of his lordship believed to. be in-his hand- 
writing, and which contain statements that seem im- 
verre to have been forged, or to have come from any- 

ody but himself. “Of these still most mysterious docu- 
ments Miss Smrrn gives the following account :— 


I'solemnly declare letters were received by. me, the very 
letters that haye appeared in the jaurnals of the day, until .the 
period of.my Lord Ferrer’s marriage; nay, even after that 
marriage the deception was continued; and letters purporting 
to come from Mr, Shirley were received and wept over by.me. 
And one or two, days after the last of these epistles was 
brought to. me, my mother, going to Ashby for the purpose of 


, dismissing for the present (as she had been advised in the note 


purporting to come from Mr. Shirley) the maid whom she had 
procured for me, there learned that Earl Ferrers, on the pre- 
ceeding Tuesday, had married. And it was the painful task of 
that mother to inform her daughter that her hopes were, 
blighted for ever, her affection scorned and slighted, by the 
treachery of one for whom, had it been necessary, she would, 


‘at that time, have laid down her life. Yes! in one hour every 


feeling of my heart was crushed—and for ever! I lived ‘to 
know myself deserted by the one whom neither poverty, dis- 
grace, nor affliction eould have made me desert. But. for 
whom was I thus deserted ?—the affeetion of years was thrown 
away, despised for the acquaintance of two months! My pen 
even now trembles in my hand as I record this most \painful 
circumstance. ‘Oh! why-did he not tell.me himself ‘that he 


~-cared not forme,” was my incessant murmur. “Why: leadon‘ 


to the last, but to betray’? ‘Why, through the medium of 
strangers and the public prints, leave me to learn my fate, and 
his treachery ? “Yet thus it was, and with my bridal attire 
prepared, and bridemaids invited, was I left tobe a laughing- 


‘stock to my acquaintatice. “But my spirit was too proud to. 


quail beneath their contumely; I called back every failing 
energy, aud not a tear, either by friends or acquaintance, 
‘was seen to dim my eye, or a sigh heard to escape my 
lips. *  #* *  Mygrandfather immediately order- 
ed a writ to be issued against his lordship, who was found to 
bein London. My father then copied the letters I possessed, 
and sent them to Mr. Hamel. His lordship, upon being in- 
formed that an action was commenced against him, replied 
that he knew no one of the name of Smith. 


And we still must confess to very serious doubts.as to 
these letters. Greatas is Miss Smiru’s talent, we can- 
not think she.could possibly have invented compositions 
so truthful in substance, and through whole pages of 
close writing, with interlineations and crossings, ‘have 
preserved so faithful a copy of an uncommon ‘hand- 
writing, ‘that the forgery should’not be discoverable ‘b 
the most practised eyes. Such wonderful power o 
imitation spd be within the limits of possibility ; but so 
improbable that we should prefer to accept any explana- 
tion to giving to it credence, Nor, indeed, if the case 
had rested here, could there haye been a doubt of the 
result. Miss Smiru supplied the material for her own 
discomfiture. The letters were discredited because she 
had written other letters inconsistent with her story, 
that she was, at the time they were written, ac- 
tually under contract of marriage with the noble ‘earl. 
She, however, does not attempt ‘to shirk: the difficulty ; 
she admits the authorship of the anonymous letters, and 
the fact that she had denied ‘them to be hers, and ‘for 
both these ‘acts of folly she expresses’ bitter, and we hope 
sincere, repentance. But this is apart from the merits of 
‘the case itsélf. ‘This is her account of those remarkable 
letters, and the interest of the extract must excuse its 


‘length :-— 


I will now, for the present, leave this subject, which, I con- 
fess, I cannot dwell upon without feeling great pain—pain that 
I should have so. deeply’ erred ;; pain, that: after circumstances 
should confirm so powerfully that ‘first)minute feeling of con- 
tempt (swallowed up as it was then by far stronger feelings), 
that mow, in all its force, militates against the destroyer of 
my-peace. In the next letter, a handkerchief ‘is'mentioned ; 
and. a‘ little before this, I sent-to Lord Ferrers a handkerchief 
marked with the letter F. in hair, accompanied by a note, 
to which my mother saw the signature. Here I must tarn to 
the address of the learned counsel—-learned, indeed !—~for the 
defendant, ‘‘and,I -had,, besides the four anonymous letters, 
which were the only ones which had been saved, as I told you, 
from destruction ;’’ again, ‘‘‘ only four, efter the most careful 
search, could be found.’’ I donot for one instant doubt» that 
more than four could be found, not.even in the closet, where 
my lord. is said to have locked up every scrap of his writing 
(for, what reason may be readily imagined), atthe commence- 
ment of the late action. Nor, had they continued their very 
profitable search, till doomsday, would more than four have 
been discovered, and for this simple reason, that more than 
four were never sent. But these four were amply sufficient. 
Why were not all my numerous letters to‘ his lordship ‘kept 
and produced also? Because) my name was appended to 
them,,.and they would have blasted the cause! set up onthe 
part.of the defendant; yes, they were destroyed because they 
were notanonymous. . Oh, -how ingeniously has the learned 


,counsel got up his defence ; like.a lady’s soiled robe, cleansed 


and purified by water,until it.appears.of so pure a white that 
no one would have. believed that it .had ever: been blemished, 
so beautifully ‘‘ go up’’, by the dexterous hands of the.blan- 
chiseuse; even so.,the, ex-Attorney-General, with more than 
his.accustomed ingenuity, has purified the unclean case which 
rested in his hands, and has given to the view of the public an 
‘apparently unsoiled robe; if soiled, the soiled part is hidden 
by “such capacious ‘and beautiful folds of seeming ‘purity, 





that it is hard to an ae “eye ‘to find a spot or 
‘etain. Carefully, genfly « I ‘examine each fold, ‘And 
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‘Sagacity of this accomplished gentleman. 


why were, the, other letters burnt, why keep only four? 
Were. they not all equally ,precious? Noe; he loved the 
anonymous letters with a lovefar surpassing the answers to 
his own. letters; and because he did. know,:and must con- 
template being called upon to,give an aecount of the wrong 
he had committed, did he keep the four letters (with which 
he told. me he -had lighted -his pipe) for the purpose of set- 
ting aside the righteous plea put in against him: and he suc- 
ceeded, for we were nonsuited! Nonsuited through an act.of 
folly, of weakness, of childishness, committed by me, and 
which I shall repent forever! I do.not, hesitate to say that I 
wrote the four anonymous letters; circumstances compel me 
to acknowledge that they were the productions of my pen. 
The first was written with the hope of inducing Lord Ferrers 
to come to the Tamworth ball; as he promised, when at Aus- 
trey, he would meetme at the first ball I went to there, and 
thus be introduced to my parents. I had only then seen:him 
twice since his return, and I could not summon. courage to 
ask him myself to meet me; :I thereforewrote anonymously, 
thinking that the exaggerated statement I had made in that 
letter, would be sufficient inducement to bring him. Iwas 
urged to write the two next letters from .a circumstance 
communicated to me by a then intimate friend, who after- 
wards was not satisfied only to give up my letters, but was in 
court ready to appear. against me. On his lordship, or the 
person I believe to be him, -shewing me the first anonymous 
letter, and not recognising my handwriting, I asked him what 
he should do with that letter? His reply was, that he should 
light his pipe with it. Thus I ventured to write to him again, 
when provoked to it, by the following circumstance being re- 
lated to me by my friend. She stated that Lord Ferrers was 
not only engaged to the daughter of an eminent Chancery 
lawyer, but that it was even thought probable that he would 
Inarry a common girl at Stafford, whom he was then noticing. 
My object in writing this letter was, to try if it were possible 
that this might be true; for if. his lordship could entertain an 
affection for so many,at onee, my plot for convicting him of 
his infidelity might be successful ; hence the,assertion,that the 
letter came from one unknown. to.him. The, person purport- 
ing to be his lordship then remarked, that though the writing 
resembled mine, he could not believe it possible I should write 
to him in sucha strain; and I did not acknowledge it, from 
being too much ashamed of what I had done to own these 
letters. And supposing that’they had all shared the same fate 
that he assured me the first had, I did not scruple to deny 
their existence to Mr. Hamel ; thus casting a stain upon my 
name which I fear.no after event will ever efface,; and had in 
consequence to submit to a nonsuit! What was meant as a 
mere girlish frolic, has proved a misfortune of the deadliest 
kind. The ex-Attorney«General, with his inimitable inge- 
nuity, endeavours to:shew why the writing the mere “‘ yes’’ or 
‘*no,’’ owas wished for in reply to this letter, signed ‘* A. B,”’ 
‘*Oh! you cannot doubt.now! I should be discrediting your 
intelligence and acuteness, if I-were to venture for one mo- 
ment to suggest the reason why she desired to possess some of 
Lord Ferrers’ handwriting.” Yet this letter he proves to 
bear°the ‘mark of «‘Monday,” he ‘fixes ‘it onthe 26th of 
March, 1844; and withal he insinwates ‘that the hand- 
writing was wanted for the purpose of being copied ! 
The learned’ counsel must, for ‘the moment,’ have ‘for- 
gotten, ssurely, thatthe date of the first letter put in 
by us was February 11,1844; and that on the night it was 
received it was proved by Mr. Smith to have been seen by 
him. So that to be able to write that letter (so like the hand- 
writing of my lord that witnesses have sworn it to’be his) I 
must then have possessed his genuine writing. Yes and pos- 
sessed it in February! Thus this benevélent assumption of 
the learned counsel defeats itself, and ‘he stands convicted ‘of 
insinuating.a grave charge against meno less ‘than thet of 


-wilful forgery—with ‘such reckless carelessness, that the stupi- 


dity never struck him of imputing to me that T-endeavoured 
to obtain in Mareh the means of forging a letter in February. 
One is left in doubt whether ‘to ‘admire ‘most the charity or 
I am accused 
(Heaven, myself, and a few other individuals, know ‘how 
falsely) of the-forgery of the whole of the letters alleged to be 
uy lord Ferrers’, and sent'to me-as'such ; therefore, I must 
have had some of his handwriting, or how could I, or any one 
else, have written letters, aye, and long letters, too ! so similar 
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to.his.lordship’s hand, as to be believed to be his by his friends 
and.relatives? .This was an oversight of the learned counsel’s 
—his,acutenesgs is here at fault; but these anonymous letters, 
oh! 1 blush to speak of them. It was the foolish frolic of a 
foolish girl, who,can (and she thinks that is proved plainly) 
have but little claim to the possession of amind “ so far ad- 
vanced beyond her years’’ as the ex-Attorney-General thinks 
it serviceable to his case to endow her with; say, rather, a 
want of reflection, a want of judgment, aye, a want of sense 
even those letters show her to possess, r than a matured 
mind. Think you not that if [had been capable of forming 
a,plot, vile, ingenious as this would have heen, were it a plot 
(but that I can say, and say truly, on my part, it is not)— 
think you that I should not have been capable also of ending 
it ina manner different to this? Think you that a girl with a 
mind far adyanced beyond her years, would have been such a 
simpleton as to connive.at her own ruin, and, without any con- 
ceivable motive, raise a fabric of falsehood, which must in- 
evitably destroy her in its downfall, and brand her name with 
everlasting disgrace? Nor wasI allowed to remain in igno- 
rance of. the fatal effects which would be visited upon me, as 
well as those who are dearest to me, if I persisted in any devi- 
ation from the truth. As to’those facts upon which the action 
was brought, sojfar back.as the 10th .of January, 1845, Mr. 
Hamel wrote:me a-kind . and .private.letter, in which he not 
only conjured me to tell the whole truth, but offered, if I would 
own that the letters were my own, to extricate. me without 
discredit. Though 1 do so wholly without Mr. Hamel’s 
knowledge, I think it-right to transcribe the following passage 
of his letter, as it will not only prove how thoroughly the way 
was opened for me to retrieve my error, and escape from de- 
struction, but it is also due to Mr. Hamel’s wantonly-assailed 
character, that I should no longer conceal it. ‘‘.I shall know 
(he says) how tovact to the greatest advantage. If there be 
nothing available that is true, I can devise asafe plan of back- 
ing out without loss of eredit. Let. me know the worst, and 
that fearlessly. At the same time,:remember -that Ido not 
wish you to assert: that the lettersaremot Lord/Ferrers’ writ- 
ing, if you believe the contrary. Of course I do not wish you 
toisay anything the oue way or theother, that you-don’t know 
of,your.own certain knowledge. . Do not, I beseech you, .im- 
peach any, even the meanest.individual inadvertently, in order 
to give a colour to anything you may wish to be believed. I 
implore you, by all that is sacred, to conceal nothing, and to 
remember that the most honourable, the most laudable, and 
the most equitable and just course you can now’ pursue, is to 
correct any mis-statement you may have made’; the only 
thing you can do with propriety is to repair an error if you 
have in any’way committed one. Whatever you may say to 
me‘in reply to this letter, I-must, after the warnings I have 
given you, receive implicitly as truth, and act upon it as such, 
and if it prove faulty, the consequence, however fatal, must 
fall‘upon you. If I find anything wrong aftetwards, of course 
I must throw up the case, and leave’you, without hope, to the 
mercy of the world. I urge all’ this apow you with the ardent 
sincerity of a friend who would-snatch you from the brink of 
a precipice, and save you from the worst of all calamities.” 
Not was this all. On the very night before ‘the ‘trial’ com- 
menced, I received from Sir Fitzroy Kelly ‘and my other 
counsél a warning, expressed in the ‘strongest terms, that if 
there were any sort of deception or reservation practised’ by 
me in this case, mothing could ‘prevent’ ‘its detection, and 
the immediate loss of my cause; but that if it were so, 
some mode would be easily adopted Of withdrawing ‘the 
aiction, and of protecting me from ‘any ‘discredit; ‘that, at 
any rate, the abandonment of all proceedings ‘against my 
Lord Ferrers must be immeasurably less ‘painful ‘than ‘the 
public degradation to myself, the’ frightful injury to my 


‘fanfily, which must result from the inevitable discovery of'any 


fraud on my part. How can you conceive it possible that a 
person not utterly devoid of all sense and reason, who had re- 
ceived those warnings I have just mentioned, with that of ‘the 
most talented counsel in England, and who ‘had had such 
an opportunity afforded to her of escape, should have 
thus rushed on to what inevitably must be her ruin, 
incurring serious expense to her friends, and infamy to-pereell 
with no possibility of any benefit, and certai ifteathomsgt, 
every feeling of self-respect, unless she felt st W4 a ie 
innocence, and the perfect truthftlness of 
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yet. Sir Frederie Thesiger giyes me credit for matchless cun, 
ning and ability. The motives which made me stoop to dupli- 
city with regard to ‘the presents’ of my lordly’lover,“whom 1 
then regarded as my future husband, naméely;’to save him from 
the remarks that-would-he-passed-upon-him-by my parents, no 
longer existed, wn. credit and character were then alone 
at stake ; pace NA Re Ke ime f6 act purely ac- 
cording to the truth, and the. strongest..of all motives forbid- 
ding deception. In November last Thad another opportunity 
of retracting, when the cause was to have-come on, ‘but was 
postponed, owing to the pressure of business ‘in the’ Court of 
‘Westminster. The ex-Attorney-General is constantly magni- 
fying my poor abilities: “Why, if «a»woman's abilities had 
been half-what! ‘he gives me credit for, she! would easily 
havé bound her brow ‘with a :more» lasting; coronet ‘than 
éver graced the brow of any ‘peeress in! the realuy!;. What 
need to'stoop so low as to forge letters ?-—to, be the authoress 
of a conspiracy against:the man she may be supposed some 
time to have loved ?, Oh, it-was,an, assumption unworthy, of 
any but.theone who thus daringly assumes it. , Let the ex- 
Attorney-General learn that.I as fearlessly deny what he so 
fearlessly asserts—namely, that these letters, which I believe 
to be the production of my Lord Ferrers, ate my writing. And 
now I will proceed, as well as I'am able, to shew the weight 
of the learned counsel’s, most fearless assertion. * * * T must 
‘here remark, that if I am gifted with the talent the ex-Attor- 
ney-General bestows on me, or indeéd with - the’ commonest 
share of it, and had ‘reajly forged ‘letters which’ I' wished to 
ass off upon a Eondon jury’ as’ the Jetters ‘of an ‘earl, ‘is it 
likely that I should have expressed them in bad grammar, and 
in the’ uncouth style ‘in which they are written ?—is it likély 
that I *should’have penned: them upon scraps of ‘paper, and 
have grudged sixpeninyworth of satin, post, to, give them at 
least theloutward appearance of what I professed them, to be? 
‘Supposing them to be forgeries; and the whole affair a conspi- 
racy, as Sie Frederic Thesiger asserts, would it not have been 
easy to haye dropped at. least. one.of them in the neighbouring 
post-office, where the Chartley letters are. usually posted, so 
as to haye given it the appearance of coming from Lord 
Ferrers? These would have been the natural resources of the 
guilty attempt laid to my charge; instead of which, every one 
will see that the ished cotild not in any respect ‘have been 
made less to resemble what would’ have’ been likely to‘ pass 
his genuine compositions. 

It must:be admitted that there is a great deal of force 
in these arguments, and that they add immensely to the 
perplexity in which the question was left, 

She vindicates her mother with creditable earnestness, 
vand she thus meets the charge of a deliberate plot :— 


What does the ex-Attorney-General remark at the conclusion 
of his perusal of the first anonymous letter? *‘ This artful girl, 
deceivirig some, assisted; I fear, by others, has’ been, contriy- 
ing, from |the. beginning: to the endj'a scheme of the most 
arrant falsehood, and of :the grossest and,most scandalous ini- 
quity, and that but for the various accidental circumstances 
which have intervened to,show where the truth is, and to,pro- 
tect justice and right, Lord Ferrers would have fallen a victim 
to the. snares. with which;he; was encompassed ; his honour 
blasted, his. reputation gone, and what would have been of 
trifling importance, his wealth invaded by this infamous at. 
tempt, to forge and to fasten an engagement upon him?” I 
.ask by whom assisted? And T challenge any, aye, every in- 
dividual living, to bring proof of having assisted me in getting 
up, this, assumed: fraud, And if any one person in this world 
can conscientiously swear they, have assisted, then let them 
come forth and prove my guilt; but I know it is not’ in the 
power of mortal man truly to accuse me of any such vilé ‘act, 
much. more. to say he has assisted in the assumed ‘schéme 
against my Lord Ferrers. . And will not any one acknowledge 
I must be gifted with almost supernatural power, to be able of | 
amyself to fabricate the whole, to forge three’ distinct Hands, 
and to, call up by. the power of that spell T niust be assumeéd'to 
possess, the shape of my Lord Ferrers for thé’ purpose’ that | 


mp an hg 


a girl of nineteen capable of the nearly six years’ plot that she 
is accused of?’ Will you not; if: you ‘give her thé credit of 
conspiting agaitist my Lord Ferrers, ‘also give’ her seredit for 
shielding herself from’ that ce’ sure to ensuerupon detec- 
tion ‘of her crime?! ‘Could: not ithe! worils;have been easily said, 
had’ she been’ guilty, that:would have prevented that guilt from 
being publicly known? Do.youdmagine that, with, that fore- 
thonght, which she; must,naturally have; possessed to have car- 
ried on this lengthy plot of nearly; six, years, she, would have 
permitted her cause, knowing it to be an unjust one, to be 
tried by, an English jury, whose penetration she could not hope 
to escape? What! because the éx-Attorney-General has re- 
called to your minds the case of Elizabeth Canning, who ac- 
cused two innocent persons of robbery, and detaining her from 
service—are you, I asky®éeaaset this wretched maid-servant 
was convicted of falsehood,to~believe that I am capable of 
forging’ the ‘whole | of thé’ cotrés you ‘have’ been so 
lately: deluged with» Is a/farniér’s daughter, descended from 
ancestors as noble, if not/as ancient; as my, Lord Ferrers, and 
whose family is not, devoid of wealth; and; moreover, whose 
edneation has ‘not, been neglected, to. be classed: at once with 
an ignorant maid-servant of the last century ? 


And she thus eloquently and feélimgly concludes :— 


And now, should any one who reads this’ pamphlet think I 
have spoken too harshly;-or-written-too strongly upon a sub- 
ject wherein I have been so much condemned, so judged, and 
$6 misunuerstood, T will beg them to’ remember the position I 
stand in—degradéd) insulted, and fallen’; and fancy (if they 
can, fora moment) themselves in the same ‘position, and ask 
themselves could they sit passively, andendure to be branded 
‘with that of which they were innocent ? Could they, would 
they, bear°to have forgery and. the foulest fraud imputed 
to them in silence? It is no fault of mine that I have so long 
forborne the only defence it is in my power te make. Crushed 
by the heavy, blow I sustained, and buried in the perfect seclu- 
sion of this my place of refuge, 1 was for months wholly un- 
able to approach the subject; but the love of justice, inherent 
in the character of my fellow-countrymen, will not, I feel con- 
fidently assured, have died away with the vivid and immediate 
interest my case at the time drew forth. 

“I have ‘done—my address is concluded. “I desire not to 
retaliaté reproach’ for ‘imsult; Or, even if ‘had the power, to 
cast back the weapons mercilessly hurled against me,.with all 
the power wealth could command, wielded with an ingenuity 
and recklessness to which ‘the purest causes have been so often 
and so cruelly sacrifi¢ed, | I ask not for retribution; I stoop 
not’ to‘seek contrition from those whose deep and undying 
consciousness of injury done me will long outlive the gratifica- 
tion, of their noble triumph; but Ido ask that those whose 
inieerany gives value to their esteem, will pause ere they sur- 
render their honest judgment to the snares with which it has 
been sought to destroy me, and refrain from adding their 
condemnation fo the sufferings which’ already so heavily op- 
press me. reine , " 

We close this very clever production more perplexed 
than ever as to what were the real’ merits of this ex- 
traordinary tase,’ On the one hand; we cannot bring our- 
selves'to believe that all those letters‘were forgeries; on 
the’ other, we Cannot ' reconcile the anonymous ‘letters of 
Miss Smrra, the déceitful dealings with the milliner, the 
secresy observed by her family and ‘herself, without any 
apparent’ Treason for it, with the’existence’ of an avowed 
engagement’; ‘or why the’ Earl did not visit them pub- 
licly, or Why ‘they should meet in roads, or why it was 
hot known to'éverybody in the village. 
| Miss Smite boldly asks, if it was likely that, with a 
consciousness of wrong, she would have permitted the 
‘trial to take ‘place. Nothing is more’ common than to 
‘persist in'an ‘assertion rather than confess a fault: Our 

Tet explanation of tle aaty was, thatthe noble Earl, 


whep a boy, had made boyish love to Miss Surrn, that she 
had ‘thenée to'acoronet, and had! boasted of it to 
Hef friends: “Phat}‘wiwilling 6 incur their ridicule, she 
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support it... That having gone.so far, she was obliged to | lected all that has been projected in relation to it, and 
go further, or own herself author. of a forgery. That she | the present position of the question as improved by the 
did -not:contemplate any other use being: made of them | labours of Mr, Grove. 

than to:impose upon her friends ; but they insisted upon 
law, and thus'that she was led on, step by step, wanting 

courage at ae ns tay her guilt. VOTACES AND TRAVELS. 

This would afford ‘a ratiotial explanation of motives, OT) Gy. , , ‘ 
and account for’ ‘the’ whole proceedings, so far as she is sas oh agan and) Papal. By a English Resident in 
concerned; but then returns the difficulty— whence |; ‘ a Nay, f Landon, 1846. I aneton, Sie Co. 
those letters ?—if forged, by whom ?—if genuine, why | +#® author of this very amusing little volume needs 
were they written? not to have preserved.an incognito. There is more meyjt 

in these modest. pagés than im nine-tenths of the two- 

OTe LIE MY ONOA TOY TITS volumed tours that come forth in flaunting. octavos, 

SCIENCE. with great type, spreading the smallest possible quantity 

ted a eee ) of matter over the largest possible quantity ef. paper. 

Reavy Remedies 2 ae of P — and . other Acoidents. The Resident writes because he has nas pe aa has 

By James Jonson, M:R:C.S. Londons Gilbert | iueh to say, and he conveys his information with no 
A userut little domestic manual, teaching the remedies | \yaste ‘of words or of stationery, and without’ taxing: the 
applicable to different kinds of potson, to be applied be- pockets of his readers. ‘He is a sensible, well-read 
2 Pa he he ar ie a ae are ‘lava | nan, with just so much imagitiation’as to give colour to 
hold. ais alt Maag ae ed an" in every” Nanse- | 5, composition, and enough of Sentiment to Tift “it 
_ » an language employed is as untechnical aS | above mere description. There-is, too, in him a sort of 
possit't ._ Every house should be furnished with this simplicity, which, while it forces a stnile, commefds him 
pamphiet. strongly to the reader’s, regards, for it is at Teast a sign 

, of faithfulness, and gives a character to the author which 
Rural Chemistry :, an, elementary Introduction. to the Study \.is infused into his. work, and. distinguishes it. from the 

of the Science in.tts relation, to, Agriculture. By Ep-| thousand other works. dedicated to Rome, ,.He is a 

warp Souuy, Esq. F.R.S. | 2nd. Edition, , London. : |\devout: man; he is, moreover, a man of liberal feeling. 

Gardener’s Chronicle Office. He can see good in other men‘and things besides those 
A REPUBLICATION of a-series of papers which appeared | among which he has been educated. He.is not ashamed 
in the Gardener’s Chronicle, and there attracted so much |‘to own an -interést in’ the worship»of those who-are-as 
attention, were so approved, ‘and ‘found ‘so practically | sincere in their creed as he isin his own.) Headmits 
useful, that Mr.'Sou.y was inducéd to’ present them | thetvorth while helamentw the evilsof Roman Catholicism, 
in the more convenient form of a volume. ‘In that shape, | but charity governs his judgment, and the spirit-of the 
too, their succéss was so great that a secorid edition was | Christian pervades his criticisms ow Papal Rome. 
speedily. called. for, and advantage has been taken ofthe |” The purpose of the book is td describe more’mimitely 
opportunity to intreduce numerous additions’and‘tor- | than we remember to, have seen élsewliéré the jSdmips 
rections, making the. work one of the most ‘complete and ceremonies of the Roman Catliolic worship, aid to 
aids, to|the farmer, and one of the, most useful ma-|trace. theirorigin, which the author doed ‘with ‘great 
nuals for the farm-house, which the press has ever pro-|acuteness, and. finds it, in, Paganism... There can, 
duced. ' | indeed, be no doubt that the gieater portion of the 

prem Tt ceremonials of Papal Rome are merely adaptations of 


Elements of Chemistry, incluiing the Applications of | the religious rites of Pagan Rome to’ the faith ‘that had 




















the Science ‘in the’ Arts: ' By Tuomas Grattan, 

F.R.S. &¢. 2nd Edition. Part I: London: Bailliere. 
Granam’s Chemistry, is already famous. It has passed 
out of the jurisdiction of the reviewer, and has becomé'a 
standard work. Only the pleasing task now devolves 
upon us of announcing its appeatance ii a new and ety 
handsome form,, beautifully printed, and lavishly ilus- 
trated with engravings interspersed with the text. 








Pasilogia,:.an-Essoy towards. the. formation of a,System 
of Universal Language, both, Written and V. st Sc. 
By the:Rev. Epwanp Grove, , Dublin: M‘Glashan.. 

Tar it is possible to, frame,a, language that, might be 

universally adopted, Mr. Grove has satisfactorily shewn. | 

But that thére-is the most distant probability of inducing 

the world to adopt it, is a dream which. the.student, may 

indulgein,; but which the man. of, the .world must treat 
like other dreains-ras, a-pleasant fancy, to amuse. an idle 
hour, but not deseryimg the consideration.of one serious 
moment. It.must, be jadmitted,) also, thatits tility 
would equal the expectations of, its, most..sanguine.ad- 
vocates.. ‘Mr. Grove has dewoted a.great deal of atten- 
tion to the subject... He hasigiven, a,sort.of, biographico- 
ru 9 an of the nee of bi Ri atl 0, te 
wasted their brains upon the impracticahle; work, and, he 
concludes: with:a plan of his, own, whi shee per 
mitted, displays more ingenuity than. any of, its. prede- 


superseded ‘the worship’ of Jupiter andthe gods! So 
palpable is the resemblance, that’ it ‘cannot’ faiboto 
strike ‘the most cursory” reader’ of this volume; aho 
recals the descriptions of thé heather tites ae/recorded by 
the classic! authors... The. fact. cannot. be.denied that the 
Catholicism! of Italy is. only, Paganism, under,,apother 
naire, the objects of worship: changed, but stillidolatry. 
We say not this offensively, or. as being..applierhle to 
Catholicism everywhere. In England it is :a different 
faith} ‘probably among the educated and intelligent men 
in Rome its sensualities are rejected; while ‘its ‘spirituah- 
ties are received; but with the mass of the*-people iéhere, 
it is beyond question that ‘the Virgin and thé-saints are 


worshipped with as much fervency as” ever were’ Funo 


and the host of minor divinities .by their dnegstors. "1f 
it be.not.so, what means the. pre-eminence given to 
; THE MADONNA? 

Wha, then, is the Madonna? you may ask. ' She is, ‘to use 


the pangnage of the Roman Catholic, the Blessed Virgin—the 


Holy Mother,of God—the great object Of ‘love antl venetation 
to every true believer. , Comparatively speaking, ‘one ‘hears 
little but of “‘ Santa Maria” in ‘these “countries“one *'stes 


little but symbols and, images’ which teptesent'her. -“Almpst 
Lesery house, or shop at least has her likeness’ snépéndet! "in a 
couspicuous part, with two or. three lights” burning’ under it ; 


at eyery.corner, of the ‘street, you meet hef‘again, sometimes 


decked with a wreath of flowers, the grateful, and oh? How 


sich,an offering. of some devout passengér—a beadtiful prac- 


2 . . a prac- | 
-Aicalighape, we will not-trouble our readers, with, the. de- | tional sentiment—thus minglin 


ceasors. But inasmuch as itis not likely. to take tice, regarding it,metely as the géneral, piieion of the devo- 


ith the daily Walks 


; : gion 
' tails, but:be content. with referring those.whom. the sub- | and occupations of men, si arc er into thé secluded 
, and'there you'will 





ject may interest to a volume in which they will find col-! retirement of families. Enter the charc 
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see her again always resplendent, semetimes with the richest, 
stones and jewels, at others with the more humble offerings of 
her deyotees. She has her altars erécted’ to Her, and’a — 
portion of the services of religion are in her honour. Look 
at the group who are kneeling in yonder corner—examine the 
rosaries in their hands, and you will find that every tenth bead 
marks the recital of a Pater Noster, and the intermediate ones 
of am Ave Maria. Linger till about dusk, that‘is; on certain 
days, and you will hear her Litany chanted in a measure so 
sweet, that, in spite of the most hostile prejudices, you will be 
sensible of a solemn religious feeling. stealing over you, and 
persuading you that beneath all the various names and forms 
and modes of worship, there is one great sentiment common 
to us all, which leads us to Him who is the Author and Pre- 
server of evéry human being. The service is now over—the 
last rays of the setting sun are falling on the different groups 
as they stand in front cf the church—a bell strikes out, and 
each one more devout lifts his hat as he whispers his secret 
prayer. What is this? Itis the hour of Ave Maria, and her 
worshippers are repeating their last devotions in her honour. 
As the day begins, so it ends then, you will see, with some 
tribute of respect to the Madonna; and any one who paid 
merely a cursory attention to the subject might be easily par- 
doned if he concluded that she was the great first object’ of 
réligious veneration: but yet he would be wrong, very wrong, 
in so doing. To-morrow, perhaps, may be a féte-day of’ the 
Madonna, and, if you have patience, we will just glance’ at its 
details. On this occasion, her influence assumes a festive as 
well as a religious aspect. The aisles are covered with box or 
olive leaves, intermixed with flowers, and her image, as I have 
often seen it, is borne round the church, and on great occa- 
sions round the village, dressed in new and gaudy robes glit- 
tering with tinsel, and with a crown on her head. <A long 
procession of priests follows after, accompanied by the great 
men of the church, and thé more devout amongst the women, 
who are not sorry, I dare say, for such an occasion of display- 
ing their pretty persons and pretty costumes, each bearing a 
lighted taper, and chanting some hymn in honour of ‘ Santa 
Maria.’’ Now, again, they return to the church, all seeking 
eagerly to kiss or to. touch some portion of her robes; and 
then, dispersing to: their homes, dwell with delight om the 
glories of the ‘‘ bella Madonna.”’ 


Another passage illustrates the resemblance between 


PAGAN AND! ROMAN SAINTS. 

Let us trace, then; another feature of resemblance between 
the Pagan and:the Roman Saints. I remember to have heard 
a discussion between two peasants, of neighbouring villages at 
some distance from Naples, as to which of theirs was “la piu 
bella Madonna.’’ Sometimes it happens that one confers more 
graces than another,—sometimes one is the consoler of the 
afflicted, and another the star of the mariner,—here slie is the 
mother of grace, and there of peace,—here of tears, and there 
of consolation. Thus in different places she sustains many 
different names, and is believed to exercise as many separate 
qualities as if she were one of a family of many sisters. As 
with the Madonna, so is it with the saints, that if one does not 
possess different qualities in different places, yet the body do, 
and havea local and special influence ; and I doubt very much 
whether the Palermitan would address himself with much fer- 
vour to San, Gennaro, or the Neapolitan to Santa Rosalia. 
Why not? Their influence is local,—they are, representatives 
of a district. I am confirmed in this view of the subject by 
what I have seen and heard thronghout Italy and Sicily ; and 
if 1 do not weary you, I will give.you some of the: gossip of 
my journal on these matters. At my first visit to Albano, I 
arrived on the vigil of the feast of their patron saint, San. Pan- 
crazio. The'town was blazing with light, and music made us 
all observe the vigil most literally. The next day the image 
of the saint was paraded with a grand procession round the 
little town, which was strewed with. leaves on the occasion. 
Whilst, however, the Albanese were ¢has doing honour tp their 
saint, at Rome he was only remembered in his own church. 
At Naples, I have seen the feast of San. Gennaro (and a very 
remarkable saint he is, as I shall have occasion to tell you in 
some future letter) observed with great pomp, whilst in other 
places he meets with no special respect. I have visited the 





tomb of Santa Rosalia, on the summit of Monte Pellegrino, 
and I am ratherinelined to acknowledge her claims to sanctity 


for having chosen one of the most exquisite spots ia nature for 
her retirement ;; yet,. in spite of her taste, and in spite of the 
honours which are’retidered to’ the royal recluse'in the month 
of July, she is little known out of Sicily, or out of ‘Palermo. 
Again, as some saints favour particular spots, so do, others 
particular bodies.of men. San. Martino, for, instance, is. the 
protector of the millers,;-—a fact I first learnt fram a very bad 
fresco I saw on a mill in the neighbourhood of Nice. St. 
Luke, again, is the patron of painters, sculptors, and archi- 
tects ; and a likeness of the Madonna painted by him (on the 
authority of the Diario Romano), still exists in Santa Maria 
Maggiore. I have seen it, and would rather rest the reputa- 
tion of the saint on his gospel history than on his knowledge of 
painting. Then we have the church of the carpenters, of the 
goldsmiths and blacksmiths, of coachmen and train-bearers, 
the saints of which churches, I take for granted, are the pa- 
trons respectively of these trades, as St. Luke and St. Martin 
are confessedly tlie patrons of millers and painters. It is not, 
however, of societies of men merely that they are patrons, but 
they are appealed to in cases of diseases. June 2 is the féte 
day of Saint Erasmo (says the Diario Romano), ‘‘ the advo- 
cate against spasmodic sufferings,’’—the 15th July, of San. 
Bonosa, protectress against the small-pox,—July 19, of Santa 
Martha, the protectress against epidemic and contagious dis- 
eases,—August 15, of San. Rocco, defender against plague, 
and St. Trofimo, against the gout. 


A still more striking resemblance is found about the 
altars in the 
VOTIVE OFFERINGS. 


Here, as I have already told you, is a celebrated altar of 
Sant’ Antonio of Padua, which is surrounded by small votive 
offerings of silver hearts‘and legs and arms, as well as. by pic- 
torial tablets,—of which {counted 122,—all stamped with a 
‘«P.G. R.” and. some bearing the name of the offerer, as well 
as the date of presentation. There is one feature: in) them 
common to all; the saint-bearing an infant Christ in his arms, 
either with or without the Madenna, is-always represented, in 
his Franciscan habit, seated or standing in the air, some four 
or five feet from the floor, supposing it to be a. chamber which 
is.represented. How he got there, or how he: remains there, 
is enough to puzzle any one but a saint, to whom the solution 
is not difficult, as miraculous agency to any extent is at his 
disposal. The pictures themselves record a sad variety of 
woe, often so drolly given that they would not do dishonour 
to a gallery of Flemish paintings. In some, children are fall- 
ing down a flight of stairs, and about half way down settle 
on their heads, as if induced to doso by a species of magnetic 
attraction ;: others are tumbling into the fire, as if they would 
be burnt ; and others out of the window, as if not less reso- 
lutely bent on self-destruction, Still. more. numerous,. how- 
ever, are the accidents: from horses and carriages. which the 
votive tablet represents... The. luckless. wight is often seen 
lying under the wheels, which seem to have stopped in order 
to give him the benefit of extra pressure, whilst the horses, 
from their immovably fixed expression, seem: quite. to enter 
into the spirit of the wheels,—the saint,, meantime, like.some 
little cherub who sits up aloft, looks down on this tragic scene 
with the most admirable composure imaginable.. Either 
Roman horsemanship and whipmanship are much belied, or 
these are not their palmy. days in Rome; and much have the 
modern Romans degenerated from their ancestors, of whom 
the poet sang,— 

Sunt quos.curriculo pulverem Olympicum 

Collegisse juvat, metaque fervidis , 

Evitata rotis.——— 
Bulls, too, as well as horses, come in for their share of pic- 
torial abuse, and most outrageously are represented in full tilt 
against unfortunate individuals, who seem to wait for the 
onset’ as unresistingly as if they were members of a peace 
society. On the next wall, perhaps, the scene shifts and takes 
us to the’sick man’s chamber, where one sees displayed bot- 
tles and drugs’ enough, for at least three generations of the 
sufferer, who lies on his béd of’ sitkness, surrounded by his 


‘anxions frierids. Tt would have required a master-hand 


worthily to have treated these incidetits,—incidents which had 


-awakened the holiest and deepest: sympathies of our nature; 


but handled by a sign painter, the effect is often ludicrous, 
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anda smile may be pardoned whilst we respect. the feeling 
which prompted the offering: 

The “ missions,” are another curious feature of Pagan 
Rome... They have scarcely been noticed by, travellers, 
for they occur for the most part in small towns, apart 
from the highways of traffic. or tourists, Our author 
has described one which he witnessed. 


A MISSION, 

Tt was at one of the “‘ Missions’ occasionally celebrated in 
Italy, which are marked by a fanaticism that is not surpassed, 
perhaps, by the camp meetings of America. Towards the end 
of a series of fanatical exhibitions, a Franciscan friar, who had 
been preaching to a crowded audience, might have been ob- 
served to seize a cross even taller than himself, and rushing 
through the body of the church, plant it. on the high altar. 
His pallid countenance, wasted by fasting and scourging, and 
his flowing robes, in strange contrast with his attenuated form, 
gave one almost the idea ofa being who had returned from the 
other world to execute some commission of the Most High. 
Such might easily have been the idea of the highly-wrought 
people around me, for all were panting with excitement, as 
they gazed through the sombre gloom of an ill-lighted church 
to catch a glimpse of that holy monk,—and not a sound might 
have been heard amidst that vast and voiceless multitude, till 
his voice broke upon the silence, commanding all who had 
aught against a brother to approach the altar, and beneath the 
cross forgive as they hoped to be forgiven. What a scene fol- 
lowed! Ican never forget it; so strongly is it impressed on 
my mind, both by its novelty and intrinsic interest. Kneeling 
by my side was an aged man who rose and tottered to the 
cross: his days were few, he felt, and he would fain cleanse 
his bosom of all unkindness, lest at any moment he might be 
summoned to His presence who sheweth mercy to the merci- 
ful, and forgiveth us even as' we forgive. Then rose a younger 
man, encouraged by the example of the elder; and then 
another, andanother, and another, till beneath that emblem of 
our holy religion was assembled a group of persons, but one 
hour before the bitterest enemies, now giving and receiving 
the kiss of peace. I knew several of these persons; they had 
long hated one another with the depth of an Italian hatred, 
and now they were reconciled to one another through Jesus 
Christ. 


Here, again, is a graphic picture of 


A FLAGELLATION. 
A certain number of the faithful meet together at a given 
period to flagellate themselves. There is a church or oratorio 
near the Palazzo Doria, which, last Lent, was rather renowned 
for such exhibitions, and several times I visited it from curio- 
sity; but never shall I forget my terror on finding myself un- 
expectedly present at such a scene, though in another place, 
A Franciscan friar had been preaching on the subject:of sin 
and penitence, which he treated in such a manner as to drive 
the people almost to frenzy ; there was indeed ‘‘ weeping, and 
wailing, and gnashing of teeth,’’ without a figure : but what 
‘was my astonishment, on the friar exclaiming, Alla penitenza ! 
—alla penitenza! to see the vast congregation around me in 
a moment on their knees, each armed with a rope or knotted 
handkerchief, flagellating themselves most unmercifully! As 
for the friar, he used ‘a scourge of iron links, which, as they 
rattled against the pulpit, heightened the effect wonderfully. 
The obscurity of the church, rendered still more obscure by 
the clouds of dust,—the shrieking and weeping of the women, 
—the lashes, both loud and deep, which resounded from a 
thousand backs, —— and the piteous cries for mercy to the Ma- 
donna,—all combined, rendered the scene as vivid and as ter- 
rible as any, the most fervid, imagination has ever figured to 
itself in its dreams of hell. As for me, imagine and pity my 
position,—left in a moment, standing and alone, the only 
heretic,—nay, the only foreigner, in the midst of this multi- 
tnde of fanatics. I assure you, it was no mere picture, no 
vain resemblance, no idle dream of purgatory ; it was a real, 
substantial purgatory endured. A cloud of ropes and hand- 
kerchiefs whizzed and circled around my body, which bore 
ample testimony to the severity of the exercise, as also to the 
hearty good will, perhaps, with which the heretic was smitten. 
is this suffice for a deseription of Roman Catholic flagel- 
ation. ‘ 








He considers the influence of the confessional: to be 
advantageous in the present state-of Italy. 


Of the permanently. moral influences of confession, I ac- 
knowledge that, from what I have witnessed in this country, I 
have but a slight opinion ; still, in the present social and 
moral condition of Italy, destitute as it is of any high public 
sentiment of morality, and without any.of those, means. of ele- 
vating the character which abound amongst us, I do not see 
how confession could be dispensed with. Indeed, I should 
compare this lovely land to the human body: when labeurin 
under a complication of disorders, the most violent of whi 
can be healed or assuaged only by the encouragement of the 
less violent... This is.not saying much for the: influences of a 
holy sacrament.;,and.yet these are my honest and deliberately- 
formed. opinions, after a residence here of four years. You 
will perceive pretty clearly, then, that L regard the confessors 
of Italy as. a kind of moral police, or, to speak with greater 
precision, a. police for the morals.. My servant, for instance, 
is unfortunately too apt to confound the distinction between 
meum and tuum. I send him every now,and then to his con. 
fessor, with orders to bring back a sign.that he has been there; 
which sign, to be specific, is generally his reverence’s: snuff. 
box.. The consequence is, that Lam secured from petty pil- 
fering; he is deterred from any overt act of theft; but his 
character remains the same: fear ouly is the motive of his 
conduct. Singular is.it that since I began this letter one such 
case as this has occurred ; and accordingly he has received 
orders to pay the customary visit, on his return from which, 
should he be guilty, there wiil be restitution and kissing of 
hands; ‘‘for,’’ said a priest to me, ‘‘ we do not absolye-until 
restitution, or the, promise of restitution has been made.” 


The acts practised by the Franciscans have great re- 
semblance to the fanatical camp meetings of America. 
They go about in parties, exciting the poor people by 
vehement declamations and threats of Divine vengeance. 


Their arrival in a country town is the sure precursor of a 
great change. From morning till night there are masses, or 
sermons, or confessions; the social aspect of the little com- 
munity is completely altered. No longer will you see the 
peasantry dancing the Tarantella in the country, nor hear the 
merry laugh in the piazza; an universal gloom seems: to have 
settled upon the people, who now refuse all diversions as 
suddenly and violently as they will again plunge into them 
when the voice of the charmer has ceased to charm. On en- 
tering the church, it was certainly a remarkable scene I wit- 
nessed. A Franciscan friar, one of the relay of twelve who 
had been sent for the occasion, was holding forth in terms less 
polished than strong ; for amongst the epithets he applied te 
his audience I remember was, ‘‘ ye devils in the flesh ;” and 
amongst the threatened punishments were Hell-fire and flames 
—epithets and threats which very naturally alarmed the poor 
people, and produced a degree of consternation which it was 
terrible to witness. 


At one of these “ revivals” our author was present. 


On entering, I found three of the friars in different parts 
haranguing as many separate congregations, until at length 
they were interrupted by a procession of the unmarried’ youth 
of the country (the women being clothed in white), all wearing 
crowns of thorns on their heads. As they moved’ slowly on, 
they chanted some office of the church in the minor key, the 
organ lending its accompaniment, until, having arrived at the 
altar, they knelt and received the Santissima, and then retired 
in the same order. The coup d@’eil was exquisite ; the cos- 
tumes, beauty, and youth of the devotees, gave them an in- 
terest which I can ill deseribe. 


Amid these exciting circumstances— 


The whole company of friars, with their heads crowed with 
thorns and preceded by the cross, advanced to the high altar, 
and there flagellated themselves—the entire congregation, 
amounting to nearly two thousand souls, accompanying this 
sacrifice with the most féarful slirieks. The excitement 
seemed to increase day by day (the performance being got up 
by the most finished actors); for on the following evening, at 
the conclusion of the sermon, the vast multitude, in the midst 
of whom I stood, sank at a word upon’ their knees, and, each 
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producing a rope, began’ to scourge themselves’ most vigor- 
ously. Imagine the'scene'if you can ;' for I'can give'you no 
adequate description of it.-'\A dimly-lighted church, rendered 
still more obscure by the clouds of dust which arose on every 
hand—a thost of fanaties on their knees, groaning, shrieking, 
praying, crossing, and scourging. 

Then followed, a. canticle, and then 


A SERMON. 


The subject of the sermon was. ‘‘ Death’; which was, of 
course, painted in all the terrors a fertile and excited imagina- 
tion could suggest, and enforced occas‘qnally by references to 
Rousseau, Henry VIII. and other equally uncatholic indivi- 
duals, of whom the greater portion of the audience doubtless 
knew as little as of the Grand Lama, After exhausting all 
his oratory, the friar at length produced a human skull and 
thigh-bones—the real argumentum ad hominem—and dangling 
them over and rattling them against the pulpit, exclaimed, 
“* Here, lovely-girtt see to what you will be reduced !’’—an 
appeal which was responded cto» byrwailing and sobbing from 
all parts of the church, interrupted only by the preacher’s ex- 
claiming; Alla penitenza ! alla penitenza !’’ . Then, as on the 
preceding occasions, the congregation again fell on their knees, 
and with ropes repeated the same ¢astigation amidst the usnal 
fearful cries. 


These extracts will amply justify the approval we have 
expressed of the Volume whbaee they are taken. 








The Emigrant. By Sir Francis B. Heap, Bart. 
London, 1846... Murray. 
(SECOND NOTICE.) 
A FEW more extracts from this lively work will gratify 
our readers. 
THY RED INDIANS. 

Nothing can be more’ interesting, or offer to the civilised 
world a more usefuklesson-than-the manner in which the red 
aborigines of America, without, ever interrupting. .each.other, 
conduct their councils. ‘The calm, high-bred dignity of their 
demeanour—the scientific manner in which they progressively 
construct the framework of whatever subject they undertake to 
explain—the sound arguments by which they connect aswell as 
support it—and the beautiful wild flowers of eloquence with which, 
as they proceed, they adorn every portion of the moral archi- 
tecture they are constructing, form altogether an exhibition of 
grave interest ; and’ yet is it not astonishing to reflect 
that the orators in ‘these councils are men whose’ lips 
and gums are, while ‘they are speaking, black from the wild 
berries on which they. have been subsisting,—who have never 
heard of education,—never-seen-a-town ; but who, born in the 
secluded recesses of an almost interminable forest, have spent 
their lives in either following zigzaggedly the game on which 
they subsist through a labyrinth of trees, or in paddling their 
canoes across lakes, and among a congregation of islands such 
as I have described ?'' They hear more distinctly, see farther, 
smelt clearer, can bear more fatigue, can subsist on less food, 
and have ‘altogether fewer wants than their white brethren ; 
and yet, while from morning till night we stand gazing at our- 
selves in the looking-glass of self-admiration, we consider the 
red Indiansiof America as ‘‘ outside barbarians.”’ 


Although ‘long, we cannot omit the following very 
interesting narrative, to which a distinct chapter has 
been devoted. Tt is slightly abridged :-— 


THE EMIGRANT'S LARK. liw 

Henry Patterson and his wife Elizabeth ‘sailed -from the 
Tower inthe year 1834, asemigrants on beard.a vessel heavily 
laden with) passengers, and bound to: Quebec. Patterson was 
an intimate friend,of .a; noted. bird-catcher;in London, called 
Charley Nash. Now,,.Nash, had determined, to,.make his 
friend 4 present of a,good sky-lark to, take to Canada with 
him ; but not, haying what, he called ‘‘ a real good un” among 
his collection, he went into the country on purpose to trap 
one. In this effort he succeeded, but when he returned to, 
London; . hé* fourd “that his frien Patterson liad embarked, 


- and that the yessel had, sailed a few'hours, before, he #eached j 


the Tower-stairs. . Hee therefore; jumped onboard ‘a steamer 


that was‘starting; and overtook the ship just as she reached 
Gravesend, where he hired ‘a small. boat, and then’ sculling 
alongside he was soon’ recognised by Patterson and his wife, 
who with a crowd of other male and female emigrants of all 
ages were taking a last farewell ‘of the various objects which 
the vessel was slowly passing, “* Here’s a bird for you Harry,” 
said Nash to Patterson, as, standing up in’ the skiff, he took 
the frightened captive out of his hat, “ and if’ it ‘sings as ‘well 
in a cage as it did just now in the air, it will be the best you 
have ever heard.’’' Patterson, descending a few steps from 
the gang-way, stretched out his hand and received the bird, 
which he’ immediately called Charley in remembrance of his 
faithful friend ‘Nash. 

In the Gulf of St. Lawrence the vessel was wrecked ; almost 
everything was lost except: the lives of the crew and passen- 
gers ; and’accordingly when Patterson, with his wife hanging 
heavily on his arm, landed in’ Canada, he was destitute*of 
everything he had: owned on board excepting Charley, whom 
he'had preserved and afterwards ‘kept for three days in the 
foot of “an old stocking. After’ some few sorrows, and after 
some little time, Patterson: settled himself at Toronto, in the 
lower part of a small house in- King-street, the principal tho- 
roughfare in the town, where he worked as a shoemaker. His 
shop had a southern aspect, he drove a nail into the outside of 
his window, and regularly every morning, just before he sat 
upon his stool to commence his daily work, he carefully hung 
upon this nail a common skylark’s cage, which had a solid 
back of dark wood, with a bow or small wire orchestra in 
front, ‘upon the bottom of which there was to be seen, when- 
ever it could be procured, a fresh sod of green turf. As 
Charley’s wings were of no use to him in this prison, the only 
wholesome exercise he could take was by hopping on and off 
his little stage; -and this sometimes he would continue to do 
most cheerfully for hours, stopping only occasionally to dip 
his bill into a'small square tin box of water suspended on one 
side, and then to raise it for a second or two towards the sky. 
As soon, however, as (and only when) his spirit’ moved him, 
this feathered captive again hopped upon his stage, and there, 
standing upon a bit of British soil, with his little neck extended, 
his'small head slightly turned, his drooping wings gently flut- 
tering, his bright black eyes intently fixed upon the distant 
deep, dark blue Canada sky, he commenced his unpremedi- 
tated morning song, his extempore matin prayer ! 

The effect of his thrilling notes, of his shrill joyous song, 
of his pure unadulterated English voice, upon the people of 
Canada. can probably be imagined by those only who either by 
adversity have been prematurely ‘weaned from their mother 
country, or who, from long continued absence and, from-hope 
deferred, have learned in a foreign land to appreciate the ines- 
timable blessings of their: father-land, of their parent home. 
All sorts of men, riding, driving, walking, propelled by urgent 
business, or sauntering for appetite or amusement, as if ‘by 
word of command, stopped, spell-bound to listen, for more or 
less time; to the inspired warbling, to the joyful hallelujahs of 
a common homely-dressed English lark !~ Reformers, as they 
leaned towards him, heard nothing in his enchanting melody 
which even they could desire to improve. I believe that, in 
the hearts of the most obdurate Radicals he reanimated feel- 
ings of youthfu) attachment to their mother country; and 
that even the trading Yankee, in whose country birds of the 
most gorgeous plumage snaffle, rather than sing, . must) have 
acknowledged that the heaven-born. talent. of this little bird 
unaccountably warmed the, Anglo-Saxon blood that flowed in 
his veins. I, must own, that, although I always refrained from 
joining Charley’s motley audience, yet, while he was, singing, 
I never rode. by him without, acknowledging, as he stood with 
his outstretched neck looking to heaven, that he was (at, all 
events, for his size) the most powerful advocate of Church,and 
State-in her Majesty’s dominions ; and that his eloquence. was 
as strongly appreciated by others, Patterson. received many 
convincing proofs. . Three times,as he sat beneath the cage, 
proud as, Lucifer, yet hammering away at a shoe-sole lying in 
purgatory on his lap-stone, and then, with a, waxed. thread in 
each hand, suddenly extending, his, elbows, like. a, scaramouch, 
three timies was he intern in his work, by. people who each 
separately offered him, 100-dellars for his lark ;,an old farmer 


repeatedly offered hiny 100, acres.of land for bim; and a poor 


Sassex,cacter who had imprudently stopped to hear him. sing 


was £0,completely overwhelmed, with affection and maladie. du 
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« pays, that, walking into the shop;, he offered. for:him, all he 
. possessed in the world, his horseand cart; but, Patterson 


would sell him: to-no’ one. .-On_a certain. evening: of October, 
1837, the: shutters. of Patterson’s shop. window were, half 
closed, on account of his ‘having that morning been acciden- 
tally shot dead. The widow’s prospects were .thus. suddenly 
ruined, her hopes blasted, her.goods sold, and I, needhardly 
say that I made myself the owner—the lord and the, master of 


‘. poor Patterson’s lark, 


It was my earnest desire, if possible, to better. his condition, 
and.I certainly felt very proud to possess him ; but somehow 
orother this ‘‘ Charley-is-my+darling”’ sort of feeling evidently 
was not reciprocal. Whether it was that -in-the,conservatory 


--o£, Government House-at Toronto,Charley missed the sky— 


whether it was that: he disliked the movement, or rather, want 
of movement, in my elbows+-or whether.from some mysterious 
“feelings, some strange fancy or misgiving, the chamber of. his 
little mind was hung with black, I can onlyisay that, during 
the three months he: remained. in my service I. could. never 
-indace him to open his mouth; and that up to the Jast hoursof 
my departure he would never sing to me, On leaving Canada 
‘Lgave him, to Daniel Orris, an honest, faithful, loyal friend, 
‘who had accompanied me.to-the province. His station in life 
was about equal to that-of poor Patterson ;.and. accordingly;.so 
soon as the bird was hung by; him on the outside of bis humble 
dwelling, he began. to sing -as exquisitely as ever. . He. con- 
tinued 'to ‘do so/all through Sir George Arthur’s!administration. 
He sang.all the time Lord Durham was at work——he sang after 
the, Legislative Conncil—the Executive Council—the House 
of Assembly of the province had ceased: for ever to exist-—he 
sang all the while the Imperial. Parliament were framing/and 
agreeing to an act by which even the name of Upper Canada 
was to cease to exist—he sang, all the while Lords John Russell 
and: Sydenham were arranging, effecting, ) and, perpetuating 
pon the United Provinces,of Canada, the, baneful domination 
of what they: called ‘‘ responsible government’? and then, 


feeling that; the voice of am English lark could no longer be of | 


~any service to-that noble portion of her Majesty’s dominions— 

he died. Orris sent me-his.skin,:his skull, and shia legs... I 
‘took them.to the very best:ertist.in London—the ‘gentleman 
who. stuffs for the British Museum—who told me,. to my 
‘great joy, that! these remains! were perfectly uninjured. After 
listening with great, professional interest, to the case, he pro- 
mised me that le wonld exert his utmost talent ; and in about 
a-month> Charley returned to ‘me with) unrufiled, plamage, 
‘Standing again on. the /little erchestra,of, his cage, with. his 
month, open, looking -upwards,-—in short, in the attitude, of 
sitiging,) just as I have described him. I have, had the whole 
-covered, with a large glass-case; and upon. the dark -wooden 
back of the cage there is, pasted \a piece of . white, paper, upon 
which I have written the following, words :—‘ This. lark, 
taken to Canada. -by a poor emigrant, was shipwrecked in the 
St. Lawrence, and after singing in Toronto for nine years, 
died there on the 14th of March, 1843, universally regretted. 
Home !.Home'! Sweet home !”” 


And we conclude, appropriately enough, with Sir 
Francis, Heav’s amusing ind very characteristic 
Sketch of 

THE RETURN £0 ‘OLD /ENGLAND,’’ 

During my residénee in’ Canada, I had read'so much, had 
heard so much, and had ‘preached so mitch about * the Old 
Country,” that as the New York packet’ in which I was ‘re- 
turning approached its shores, I quite’ made up my «mind to 
ste; in the venerable countenance of * my auld respeckit 
‘mither;” the ravages “of ‘timé'and’ the wrinkles ‘of old 
age, ~" * * * Everything looked: new. «'The 
grass in’ the meadows was’ new, the leaves on the trees and 
‘ hedges were new, the flowers were new, the blozsoms of the 
“orchards were new, the lambs were new, the young birds were 
"new, the crops were néw, the railway was new. As’ we 
‘ whisked along-it, ‘the sight;‘per minute, of an erect man, in 
‘bottle: green uniform, standing like # direction-post, stock still, 
(with an arn extended;'was new ; the’ idea, whatever it might 
‘be intended to: represent) was quite new.’ “All ofa’ sudden, 


“planging souse into utter darkness, and then againt into'bright 
‘adzlinig sunshine, ‘was ew. >° 

S\\stopped'was héw. | THe bells whieh’ 
“> artived) and whidh; ''sotdetimes' alatost’ before! we even ‘could 


ctionately greeted our 
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stop, bade. us-depart, were. mew. . During one of -the Jongest 
of;these intervals, the sudden appearance of a line of young 
ladies behind a counter, exhibiting to, hungry. travellers .tea, 
toast, scalding hot soup, sixpenny pork pies,,and everything 
else that human nature could innocently desire:'to enjoy—and 
then, almost before we could get-to, these delicacies, being sum- 
marily ordered to depart—the sight of a crowd of sturdy Eng- 
lishmen, in caps of évéry Shape, hurrying to their respective 
carriages, with their mouths full—-was new. In short, it was 
to new and merry England that, after a.weary absence, I had 
apparently returned ; and it was not until I reached Downing 
Street I could believe that I really was once again in ‘‘ the 
Old Country.’’ © But there I fonnd everything old—old men, 
old women, old notions, old prejudices, old stuff and old non- 
sense, and, what was infinitely worse, old. principles ; in fact, 
it appeared as if the building in which I stood was intended to 
collect and remove to our colonies all worn-out doctrines that 
had become no longer fit for home consumption, 
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BDUCATION: 


Questions on Generalities. By G. M. STERNE. 
London: Longman and Co. 

Mrs. Srmrnp states that she has found these general 
questions practically useful in her own school; her plan 
being to. give to her pupils about half-a-dezen at.a time, 
requiring them.to. search. for, answers, and return, them 
written out on slate or paper. The idea is a very happy 
one; but, as she says, care must be taken that the pupils 
have access to good books of reference) Certain it is, 
that a fact discoveret¥ by the pupil’s own research makes 
vastly more impression than ready-made answers in a 
eatechism. The questions here are-very various, ranging 
over history, science, and art ; but they are selected: with 
judgment, and cannot fail to: stimulate the pupil to the 
acquisition of.a;vast, amount. of useful knowledge. 











POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Law versus Privilege ; or an Argument for the Rights of 
the Electoral Body against thé power assumed by the 
House of Commons to imprison the Representatives of 
the People. By Joun Gray, M.D. Dublin; Duffy. 

A LEARNED, but somewhat tedious, and, now, uninter- 

esting dissertation on the case of Mr. Smira.O’Brien. 

We. confess our inability to read:it.. But,.to those..who 

like such topics this .pamphlet, will, doubtless. supply 

abundance of cases and arguments. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Stray Leaves from a Freemason’s Note-Book, By a 
Suffolk Rector. London: Spencer, 
Tue proceeds of the copyright, of this volume.are to .be 
devated to the projected. Asylum for Aged-and.Decayed 
Freemasons, , ; 

With so charitable an aim, the critic: will.relax some- 
what of his-.sternness in reviewing -its’.contents.| The 
author may. be a rector, but we, are more inelined to 
think that he is not one. ‘I'he book, has of itself some 
attractions, apart from the benevolence of. itg design, , It 
is acollection of reminiscences of persons and events 
with which the author ‘has ¢ome*ity contact at different 


‘periods of his’ life.’ Perhaps’ a considerable portion of 


the anecdotes are hearsay; many‘of them are scarcely 
worth the telling; and of freeémasonry there is litle of 
substantial interest: It is’ among the writer’s personal 
reminiscences’ that the ‘most feadable pages are''to be 
found’s from these we gather afew of the’ Best, and’ to 


out readers ‘nothing willbe’ more ‘decéptable’ ‘than this 
NESAHAS Er asia 20d .bsbsswour od tole aide al 

Jisdor (Pe VOUTH ORE WALLIAM (ROLBETT. 
Str William Webb Follett aadanyself were setiool-fellows. 
‘We'had the advantage of being wader the disvipline’of!Doctor 
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Lempriere—the author of the well-known Classical. Dictionary 
—during the period he presided over the Exeter Free Gram- 
mar School. * * * One peculiarity he had—that of form- 
ing a tolerably correct estimate of a boy’s after success in life. 
T do not affirm that his opinion was always framed independent 
of prejudice, or that all his predictions were verified. I con- 
tend only that, mainly and generally, he was right. One in- 
stance I remember well. We had on the roll of our class a 
lad of extraordinary promise. His quickness and clearness of 
apprehension were remarkable. His command of language was 
great, and his -facility in composition enviable. The under- 
masters petted A: as a prodigy ; and boldly predicted, on 
his leaving us, that he would rise, and rise rapidly, to distinc- 
tion. From this opinion the Doctor invariably dissented. 
‘* Pshaw !’’ he was heard to say, on one occasion, ‘he will 
attain no distinction ; unless it be that of leaving the country 
at his Majesty’s expense. He wants ballast—the ballast of 
PRINCIPLE.”’ The Doctor was right. Poor A—— is now at 
Sydney. Equally judicious was his estimate of the late 
Attorney-General. ‘‘ Webb Follett is not brilliant, but he is 
solid. He will not snatch, but he will earn distinction. I shall 
not live to see it, but it will be so.’’ Now, this conclusion was 
the more curious, because Follett was not one of those spirits 
who hit peculiarly the Doctor’s taste. Follett, as a boy, was 
tather slow. ‘There is no use in denying it. ‘There was at 
school nothing dashing or brilliant’about him. His articula- 
tion in boyhood was ‘thick, and his demeanour somewhat slug- 
gish. Now sharpness, quickness, and ‘readiness, the Doctor 
delighted in. Again: Follett was not fond of classics. 
The Doctor revelled in them. And yet he appreciated his 
pupil and did him justice. In proof of this, I well recol- 
lect that when one of the under-masters—Osborne was the 
reverend gentleman’s name—said to the Doctor, after a hasty 
perusal, ‘‘ Webb Follett’s verses, Sir, waut imagination :’’ 
the rejoinder instantly followed—‘‘ But, Sir, they possess— 
what many verses do not—sense!’’ There was one pecu- 
liarity about the late Attorney-General in boyhood, which, I 
am inclined to think, zecompanied him in after-life. He pos- 
sessed the entire confidence of our little community. The 
seritiment he inspired, generally, was respect. ‘‘ Well! that’s 
Webb Follett’s opinion’’——was a dictum which settled many a 
boyish quarrel, and’ stilled many an- angry difference. Per- 
heps this might mainly be owing to his manner: for even in 
boyhood ‘he-was calm, and grave, and self-possessed. There 
was ‘a composedness about him which no petty irritations 
could ruffle. Webb Follett in a passion would have been a 
rare spectacle on the play-ground. I remember accompanying 
him and two others to the Nisi Prius Court, at Exeter, during 
the assizes. We little thought at that moment what a distin- 
guished ré/e our calin and thoughtful companion was himself 
destined to play in a court of judicature. Talent there’ was in 
abundance on the Western Circuit at that juncture; Gifford 
and Lens, and Pell and Abbot, all in the very zenith of their 
powers, and in the full swing of suecessful exertion, and all 
since'passed: away from the scene! We, the juniors, were de- 
sirous to bribe our way into the Crown Court; but Follett was 
resolved to enter none but the Nisi Prius. ‘' I want,” was 
his remark, “ to hear Gifford cross-examine a witness ;’”” and, 
much against our will, we accompanied him. We'staid ‘ill 
the court broke up. When the sheriff's carridge approached 
to convey the judge to his lodgings, with ‘the pomp ‘and parade 
usually observed on such ‘occasions, we loitered’ ‘and gazed at 
the spectacle with ‘lighter hearts, perhaps, than those of the 
principal performers. ‘* Who knows but that J may come 
here as jadge some day myself?” said our ‘companion, as we 
reluctantly turned ‘our’steps homeward. “ Judge Follett:!’’ 
we exclaimed and ‘roared'with amusement. ‘‘ Well, Follett, 
you would be a grave judge-at any rate !’’ said Edward Gater, 
our spokesman. ‘‘ Grave or not,’’ was the rejoinder, ‘‘ I 
hope I should-be able to-see when.a counsel was Lamming me ; 
and.not listen'on, ‘as that old woman did this morning, while 
Pell was regularly cramming her !’’ The “ old woman” was 
no less a prema than the late Sir Alan Chambre. And yet, 
daring and strange as the remark may seem—those who re- 





member him in youth will bear out'its truth—law was not his 
choice. His early predilections leant towards a military life. 
I remember’goiny down to stay with him a ‘couple of days at 
his father’sat Topsham. .A general officer had died in ornear 
- Exeter:: he had commanded the district, and a military faneral 


on an extensive scale and of an imposing description awaited 
him. Follett and I witnessed it. During the visit, he re- 
verted to this spectacle more than once, and told me’how much 
and ardently he had wished to be asoldicr. He dwelt on the 
many attractions which the profession of arms possessed for 
him; the perpetual change of seene which it involved; the 

robability of-yisiting foreign climes; the careless, light- 
hearted, joyous life led by the military man; the independent 
position which the soldier maintained in society ;—‘‘ but,’’ so 
ran his summary, ‘‘ this is an idle train of thought: my 
father’s past experience leads him to oppose me, decidedly, on 
the point ; and,’’ added he, with his calm, sweet, thoughtful 
smile, ‘‘ ours is a struggling family ; we want money.” 


To this let us add a conversation in later life :— 


FOLLETT ON MASONRY. 

The future Attorney-General had been for many months 
called to the Bar when we again met. This was early in 1826. 
He then spoke calmly but feelingly of the professional jealousy 
which existed among those to whom he was now affiliated. 
‘* Players’ rivalry,”’ said he, ‘‘ isa joke to it. You can have 
no conception of its extent, or strength, unless you yourself 
belonged to the profession.’’ He then reverted to past scenes 
and ‘mutual friends; and inthe course of conversation, I in- 
ferred, from a passing remark, that he had become a Mason. 
I asked if my conclusion was correct.‘ It is,’’ was his 
reply: ‘I was initiated at Cambridge.’’ Licur had not 
then beamed upon myself; and I expressed in scoffing terms 
my astonishment. ‘‘ In your early struggles at the Bar,”’ 
remarked he with quiet earnestness, ‘‘ you require something 
to reconcile you to your kind. You see so much of bitterness, 
and rivalry, and jealousy, and hatred, that you are thankful 
to call into active agency a system which creates in all its 
varieties kindly sympathy, cordial and wide-spread benevo- 
lence, and brotherly love.” ‘* But surely,” said I, “‘ you 
don’t go the length of asserting that Masonry does all this ?’”’ 
‘And more! The true Mason thinks no evil of his brother, 
and cherishes no designs against him. The system itself an- 
nihilates parties. And as to censoriousness and calumny, 
most salutary and stringent is the curb which masonic prin- 
ciple, duly carried out, applies to an unbridled tongue.” 
‘Well! well! you cannot connect it with religion : you cannot, 
say or do as you will, affirm of it that Masonry is.a religious 
system.”’ ‘‘ By-and-by, you will know better,”’ was his reply. 
‘* Now I will only say this, that the Bible is never closed ina 
Mason’s lodge; that Masons habitually use prayer in their 
lodges ; and, in point of fact, never assemble for any purpose 
without performing acts of religion:—I gave you credit,’’ 
continued he with a smile, ‘‘ for being more thoroughly eman- 
cipated from nursery trammels and slavish prejudice.”’ 


Another interesting paper contains the reminiscences 
of a literary soirée at Hursts. Here it is:— 


LITERARY LIONS. 

Sir Walter Scott, and Maturin, the author of ‘‘“Melmoth,’’ 
and Letitia Hawkins, and the Porters—(who that has ever 
read them will forget ‘* Thaddeus of Warsaw” and’the “Re- 
cluse of Norway’’?)—and the accomplished authoress of 
** Rome in the Nineteenth Century,’”’ and Gifford, the editor 
of the ‘‘ Quarterly,”” and the eccentric but ill-fated Colton, 
were among those who were gathered around that hospitable 
table. Alas! upon how many of these the grave has closed 
for ever! To this hour I remember the impression which the 
language, opinions, and ardour of the last-named gifted being 
left upon his auditors. He had entered, half in jest and half 
in earnest, into an ingenious and lengthy argument with Gif- 
ford, that the sun was the residence of suffering spirits ; in a 
word, that that luminary was hell! Now Gifford, with all his 
critical acumen and vast resources, was no debater ; he wanted 
temper ; he chafed when contradicted ; and in reply was queru- 
lous and waspish. His remarks under excitement ceased to be 
ingenious, aud became personal and acrimonious. It may, 
therefore, easily be imagined that Colton had the best of it, 
even on this apparently desperate position. Gifford saw this, 
and waxed still more angry; and the debate had assumed an 
almost personal turn, when Sir Walter put an end to it by 
good-humouredly observing, “ Well, well, gentlemen, . 
settle it your own way; for my own part, I desire no further 
light on the subject. May I ever remain-in my present pro- 
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found state of ignorance !’? Of him, I grieve to say, my im- 
pressions are by no means so distinct. He was not then the 
acknowledged author of ‘‘ Waverley,” and the other magnifi- 
cent creations of the same fertile brain ; and the deference paid 
to him then, though great, was not the same, either in nature 
or amount, as that subsequently awarded him. I remember 
his telling a very amusing little tale touching the storming of 
an eagle’s eyrie, in the Highlands, toa slight, fair-haired little 
girl who sat by his side during some part of the evening, 
and to whom, though always extremely partial to children, 
he seemed to have taken a sudden fancy. Of one fact I 
have a thorough recollection. The conversation happened to 
turn immediately upon the malady of the late king. He re- 
marked, ‘‘ He always hoped he should die before his faculties 
became extinct. To survive their decay was, to his mind, the 
greatest calamity which could befal a thinking being.”” Ma- 
turin here reminded him of the incident recorded in the life 
of Dean Swift, namely, that almost immediately previous to 
his aberration of intellect, Swift, while walking in the park, 
paused before a majestic oak, green and flourishing in its 
lower branches, but decayed and leafless at the summit, and 
pointing to it, said, ‘‘ I shall be like that tree—I shall die at 
top.”” ‘*I have often, sir,” rejoined Scott, slowly and 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ mused upon that expression ; and many as are 
the touching sentiments which the Dean has uttered, that, I 
think, in simple pathos, is superior to them all.” Gifford 
here struck in: ‘‘ The texture of Swift’s mind disposed him 
to insanity. He saw everything around him through 
a distorted medium.’ ‘But his  writings,’? Maturin 
quietly observed, ‘‘are remarkably lucid as well as 
forcible. At least ’’—he quickly added, observing the frown 
that was gathering on Gifford’s brow—*‘ such they appear to 
me.” ‘Sir, he was a disappointed man,’’ said Gifford, 
gloomily and fiercely ; ‘‘he possessed great talents, which 
brought not to their owner the advancement he desired. The 
gloom of his own prospects infected his writings ; he thought 
harshly of human nature. But,’’ he added, after a moment’s 
pause, with an expression of bitter satisfaction which is_per- 
fectly indescribable, ‘‘ one quality he possessed in perfection : 
he was a good hater!’ ‘‘Novery enviable faculty, after all, 
Mr. Gifford,’’ said Sir Walter, with an easy, good-humoured 
smile. ‘‘ Rather an equivocal encomium to pass on a man to 
say that he is a good hater,” said Colton, tittering. ‘¢ Sir,”’ 
said Gifford, looking from one to the other with an eye that 
seemed to speak—(if the reader will pardon such an expres- 
sion). For the moment he seemed uncertain which he should 
gore. At length, fixing on Colton, he burst out with 
—‘‘Priest, read. your Bible: Scripture bids us ‘pray 
for our enemies,’ and ‘Jove our enemies,’ but nowhere 
does it bid us trust our enemies. Nay, it positively 
cautions us against it. Read your bible, priest — read 
your bible.” ‘But Swift was a poet,” said Maturin, 
anxiously interposing, in the hope of quelling the storm; 
‘f and are not poets privileged to live in a world of their own ?”’ 
‘*You do, madam,’’ said Gifford, with a smile so awfully 
grim, so bitterly gracious, that the muscles of a marble statue, 
methought, would have relaxed more easily; ‘‘ and your 
world,” turning to Miss Jane Porter, ‘is full of. bright 
thoughts and happy images,’’ The handsome novelist bowed 
and smiled, but not a word escaped her. At this moment a 
buz, or rather whisper, of —‘‘ Lawrence, Lawrence,” went 
round the room; and in afew moments the prince of modern 
portrait-painters joined the circle. He—be his prejudices and 
prepossessions what they may—who had ever the good for- 
tune to meet in society the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, must 
have been struck with that graceful address and winning man- 
ner which so warmly endeared him to his friends, and rendered 
him so great a favourite with his royal patron. It was not 
the mere conventional politeness of society, manifested alike 
to all, and often worn as a mask to hide the bitter and, goad- 
ing passions of envy, avarice, and hatred ; but a kindness and 
cordiality of feeling which seemed to aim at making others 
happy, and appeared to spring fresh from the heart. His per- 
son was yery striking, He bore a remarkable, resemblauce to 
Canning. He knew it, and was proud of it. Bat his temper, 
calm, even, and self-possessed, had no affinity to the irritable, 
restless, anxious, morbid temperament of that gifted but 
pliant statesman, Having, in his. usual quiet, graceful man- 
ner, paid his compliments tp those, of the party with whom 








he was previously acquainted, he singled out Maturin as the 
object of his special attentions. He expressed, in few but 
forcible terms, his “‘ gratification at meeting one whose writ- 
ings had beguiled him of many a weary hour.”’ There was 
something kind in this ; for Maturin was at that time strug- 
gling into fame, and notice from such a man as Lawrence 
could not be otherwise than grateful. ‘‘So,’’ said Gifford, 
testily, as the president paused beside his chair with a kind 
and courteous inquiry, ‘‘ so you have found me out at last, 
have ye? Humph! much flattered by your notice! Humph! 
Have you seen the king lately ?” 


Moreover, there are tales, and some narratives that read 
like fictions. Such is the following, the substance of 
which, however, we remember to have heard or read be- 
fore—but not so well told. 


THE FOREIGN SORCERESS AND THE BRITISH MINISTERS. 

At Paris, during the early part of the year 1827, and the 
autumn of 1828 and 1829, resided a lady whose pretensions 
and performances caused no slight sensation among the 
novelty-seeking coteries of that gay capital. Madame de 
Strzelecki was a woman advanced in years, plain in appear- 
ance, and grave in address. She spoke in the tone and dic- 
tion of one who had been accustomed to move in the higher 
grades of society: but of her descent, connections, plans, and 
resources, no one seemed able to glean the slightest informa- 
tion. She professed to unveil the future: and though her fee 
was gold, and though she saw those only who waited upon 
her with a formal introduction from a previous client, the 
equipages that were found loitering near her spacious dwelling 
in Rue de la Paix chez la Barriere.du Roule contained half 
the beauty and haut fon of Paris, And yet the information 
she gave was partial. It related to two epochs only in the 
life of those who consulted her—death and marriage. She 
would place before you the lively scene and gay appendages 
of the one; and the languor, gloom, and restlessness of the 
other. Onvneither spectacle was it her custom to offer one 
single syllable of remark. She left her visitant to draw his own 
moral fromthe scene. Among the strangers in Paris at that 
period were two Englishmen.of great though opposite talent— 
both ambitious men—each idolized by his respective party— 
each the sworn champion of a certain set of opinions—both 
high in the favour of the sovereign whom they served, and as- 
pining to the most enduring rewards which talent and energy 
could win. They heard from fifty gay voices the fame of 
Madame de Strzelecki; and as a mere whim of the moment— 
an impromptu extravaganza—they resolved to visit the mystic 
in disguise, and to test her pretensions. They were described, 
in the note of introduction which they presented, as ‘‘ two 
American gentlemen, whose stay in Paris must be, under any 
cireumstances,.short ; whose errand there was some commer- 
cial speculation, the issue of which might recal them, to 
Philadelphia at a few hours’ notice, They entreated, there- 
fore, the favour of an immediate audience.’’ It was granted 
at.once. She received them, as was her wont, in silence. But 
upon the first who entered her apartment (the younger, and 
by far the more intellectual-looking of the two) she gazed long 
and earnestly. ‘‘ You are married, and have two sons and a 
daughter ;”’ was the off-hand declaration with which she met 
his- bow. ‘‘the scene of your nuptials, therefore, you cannot 
well haye forgotten! That of your demise is the spectacle 
which I presume you wish to have brought before you?” 
‘* You anticipate me, Madam,”’ was the reply; ‘‘ but such is 
undoubtedly, the object of my present visit.’’ 

‘¢ And you, sir,’’ said she, turning to his companion, ‘ are 
married, but childless,’”’. Do you wish to gaze upon the clos- 
ing scene of your busy life? Perhaps,’’ added she, with more 
of interest and feeling than she generally exhibited, ‘‘ you 
will abandon your intention? Reconsider it.’”’ ‘ BySno 
means: the ordeal. whieh is gaily courted by my companion I 
would also.braye.’’ ‘‘ Have you firmness. and, resolution ?’’ 
demanded.the lady: ‘‘ have you nerve to, gaze upon a very 
harrowing spectacle?” ‘ Without il, ought Ito have come 
hither?!’ -‘‘1.am. answered. Follow me,’’ She led, the 
way, as she spoke, out of the apartment, and the Englishmen 
followed her. They crossed a small, low passage: passed 
through a narrow portal; a second; a third; and then found 
themselves.in a hall of .very., considerable extent. It was 
paved with black marble, and decorated at eagh end with four 
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slender pillars of the same material. In the centre fose a|‘‘ The other figure I conceive to be that—that ”—continued 


very large jet-black basin, filled with dark water to a con- 
siderable depth. A cupola, or lantern, admitted a tempered 
light from above; and the deep basin was so placed, that what- 
ever daylight the dome admitted fell full upon it. But, de- 
Pye of the noble proportions of the hall, and the lightness of 
the pillars, and the fairy tracery of the cupola, there was an 
air of gloom over the whole apartment. It seemed a fitting 
Scene to communicate tidipgs of approaching sorrow, separa- 
tion, sickness, silence, death. ‘Look on this dark water,” 
a their conductress: “ it shall speak to you of the future. 
f death be’ at a distance, it will sink some feet in every 
second that you gaze upon it. If your parting hour ap- 
re it will rise rapidly ; and if the very last sands in 
ife’s hour-glass be running, will mount till it be checked only 
by the margin. If it be fated that death shall approach you 
in the guise of violence, the water shall instantly bubble up. 
If caused by accident, it will change colour once, twice, thrice, 
fast, as the hues of the rainbow melt into each other and 
vanish, even while you gaze on them. If death overtake you 
by gradual decay, and in, the common course of nature, other 
than a gentle ripple over its surface, no change will the still 
water know or tell. You understand me?” “I do.” 
Fully?” ‘I conceive so.”” ‘Approach, then. Gaze 
steadfastly on that dark surface, and it shall mirror to thee, 
Fully and faithfully, the fatare.”’ 


The calmer, and graver, and sadder of the two advanced 
slowly to the margin with a look of mingled curiosity and in- 
credulity which sat strangely on his heavy, massive, and some- 
what passionless features. In an instant the water rose at 
least two feet—changed colour rapidly, and evidently more 
than once—and then became dark and motionless as before. 
“Ah! not far distant—and by accident !’” The mystic made 
no reply, but terely motioned him by 4 gesttire to gaze on. 
He did so, and as ‘he looked he beheld a mimic representation 
of a scene of great confusion. Countless multitudes “were 
assembled—there was running to and fro—horsemen were 
riding in all directions—the spectators were conversing eagerly 
with go, . 
with gach other—and deep dismay sat on many acountenance. 
This faded from the sutface, and there was presented to him a 
small room in what appeared to be a road-side inn, ‘Three or 
more individuals it contained, to’ whose persons he was a per- 
fect stranger. But there was one present whose features he 
instantly ‘recognised-—~one who was eyer dear to rhim—his 
wife. Her countenance was calm, but there was stamped on 
it deep and indescribable distress. Propped up with pillows 
in the foreground was a figure which he instantly admitted to 
be his own. But how painfully was he pictured! ‘The eye 
was wandering arid restless—every feature bore the impress of 
intense agony—and the face was overspread with that cold 
grey tint which so surely foretels impending dissolution. He 
lookéd at it steedily fora few seconds. A sort of mist seemed 
to come over his vision.’ ’ He withdrew his'gaze for an instant 
from ‘the fountain, and when he again resumed his observation 
the | painful: scene’ had wholly ‘disappeared! His inquiring 
took of astonishment and emotion the mystic returned with 
apathy. The agitation manifested in his countenance was 
strangely contrasted, by the fixed, rigid expression. of her’s, 
His appeared @ paiaful struggle with conflicting feelings; her 
countenance, wore its usual air of cold and impassive indif- 
ference. . ‘* What! it’s past a joke ?’’ said the younger of the 
two, advancing gaily towards the fountain ; “‘ the answer of 
the oracle is not palatable,‘eh ? Take your favourite'poet’s 
advice henceforth; 

——— Quid sit futurunt, cras, 
Fuge quierere! 

Bat now of me and tome what says the future?) The water 
rose @ few inches and then became stationary, On its surface 
next appeared a small chamber; limited in_ its, dimensions— 
humble in its accommodations, autique and clumsy in its fare 
niture, and altogether. pretensionless in its comforts and ap- 
pointments. (Gardens seemed to stretch around it of consider- 
able. extent ;,,and,; on the paantel plant he remarked a small 
bronze clock of singular shape,and construction. His atten- 
tion, at once, became intently and painfully fixed, “““ Charles, 
as I live {”” he exclaimed, as Kis eye rested ‘on. the’ lineaments 
of a youth, who was holding’ the hand’ of & sick person, in-the 


full Vigour ‘of life, but évidetitly racked with bodily agony. | 


he, speaking slowly and after a lengthened pause—‘‘ yes! that 
of Charles’s dying fatber! _’Tis a painful, spectacle,’’ added 
he, turning from the fountain, ‘‘ and 1 know not what benefit 
is to be derived from a lengthened contemplation of it. Come : 
the day wears. _We.will leave this clever, disagreeable, and 
certainly most puzzling exhibition.’ He took his friend’s 
arm as he spoke, and advanced to pay his parting devoirs to 
the mystic, and with them her fee. The first she returned 
coldly : the latter she peremptorily rejected. ‘‘ I am already 
remunerated; amply remunerated!” was her unexpected and 
startling declaration.—‘‘ Sufficient honour for me if I have 
administered to the amusement ; the passing amusement,”’— 
the bitter emphasis placed on this last word conveyed a mean 

ing which those whom she addressed seemed to feel and shrink 
from—‘‘ of two such distinguished state servants of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty as Mr. Huskisson and Mr, Canning!’’ Again, 
with exquisite mockery, she curtsied deeper and more deferen- 
tially than before, and ere they could recover from their sur- 
prise, left them. 


Besides these, there is a deal more that will repay 
perusal, and make charity its own reward. 








Illustrations of Eating: Displaying the Onmivorous Cha- 
racter of Man, and Exhibiting the Natives of various 
Countries at Feeding Time. By a Breer Eater. 
London, 1846, J. R. Smith. 

Hovering, between jest.and earnest, this little work 

conveys.a great deal of information in avery small. space. 

Having shewn the importance of the subject, and that 

there are three grand methods of procuring food—the 

simple, the adventurous, and the ingenious,—the: author 
presents a. brief account of the process of digestion, 
citing the words of the famous Jown Hunter :— 

“Some physiologists will have it that the stomach is a 

mill; others, that it is a fermenting ‘vat; others again, 

that it is a stew-pan; but in my opinion, gentlemen, it 

is neither a mill, nor a fermenting vat, nor a stew-pan ; 
but a stomach, gentlemen—a Sromacu.” The re- 
mainder of the volume is devoted to accounts of the 
foods consumed by different nations, with analyses of the. 
various sorts of food, the rationale of roasting and boil- 
ing, &c. Here are some 

ODD DIETS, 

A large fly, which is produced near the Mexican Lake, lays 

innumerable: eggs on the rushes which border the shores. 

These eggs. are collected by the natives, who make them into 

a sort of paste, for sale ‘in’ the markets, where it is eagerly 

purchased for food, and is said to resemble caviare. More- 

over, many’ kinds of insects, even in the mature state, are 
dried, reduced to powder, and’ made jato paste, for the same 
purpose. But) the most remarkable food used in Mexico, as 
also in’ many of the West India Islands, is the flesh of the 
monkeys with which most of their forests’ are’ plentifully 
stocked. ‘To prepare this dish, the body is scalded in order to 
remove the hair, and after this operation has been neatly per- 
formed, the creature has ‘the éxact appearance of a dead child ; 
and, of course, would be rather ornamental than ‘usefal on the 
table‘of an’ Englishman.  It‘is not at all improbable that many 
savage nations may have been accused of cannibalism merely 
from the circumstance of their indulging in this sort‘of food ; 
for, according to Ulloa, the appearance of the monkey of 
Panama, ‘wlhien being cooked,’ is’ precisely that of a human 
body. ‘Thé'American Indians are very fond of rattlesnakes, 
boiled or stewed. The anaconda and other boas afford a whole- 
some diet to the natives of the countries they inhabit. Croco- 
diles, iguanas, and other lizards, are eaten’ in South America 
and the Bahama Islands. | The sloth is also a comuion article 
of diet in South America, and is said to have the flavour of 
boiled mutton. The tapir and the armadilloate eaten by the 

Brazilian and the West Indian ; and the opossum is eaten in 

Peru. Humboldt says the children in some parts of America 

may be seen dragging enormous centipedes from their holes, 

and crunching them between their teeth without compunction, 
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AN ABYSSINIAN FEAST. 


On convenient occasions, the Abyssinians of the best fashion 
in the villages, courtiers in the palace, or citizens in the town, 
of both sexes, méet together to dine between twelve and one 
o’clock. A long table is set in the middle of a large room, 
and benches beside it for the number of guests who are in- 
vited. A cow of bull (one or more, as the company is nume- 
rous) is brought close to the door, and his feet strongly tied. 
The skin that hangs down under his chin and throat is cut 
only so deep as to arrive at the fat, and, by the separation of a 
few small blood-vessels, six or seven drops of blood fall upon 
the ground. Having satisfied the Mosaical law, according to 
their conception, by pouring these six or seven drops upon the 
ground, two or more of them fall to work. On the back of 
the beast, and on each side of the spine, they cut skin-deep ; 
then putting their fingers between the flesh and the skin, they 
strip the hide of the animal half way down his ribs, and so on 
to the buttock, cutting the skin wherever it presents any im- 
pediment to their operations. All the flesh of the buttocks is 
then cut off, and in solid square pieces, without bones, or 
much effusion of blood; and the prodigious noise the ani- 
mal makes is a signal for the company.to sit down to table. 
There are then laid before every guest, instead of plates, 
round cakes, about twice as big as @ pancake, and somewhat 
thicker and tougher.. They are made of a grain called teff; 
and though of a sourish taste they are far from being dis- 
agreeable, and are yery easily digested. Three or four of these 
cakes are generally laid upon eath other for the food of the 
person opposite to whose seat they are placed; and beneath 
these four or five others of the ordinary bread, which is of a 
blackish kind. These serve the master to wipe his fingers 
upon, and afterwards the servant for bread to his dinner. Two 
or three servants then come in with square pieces of beef in 
their bare hands, and lay them upon the cakes of teff. By 
this time all the guests have knives in their hands; the men 
have the large crooked ones which they put to all sorts of 
uses during the time of war, and the women have small clasp 
knives, such as the worst. of the. kind. made at, Birmingham. 
The company are so arranged that one man, sits, between two 
women. The man first.cuts a. thin piece off the large square, 
while you yet see the motion of the fibres ;. the, women then 
cut it lengthwise into strips, about the thickness of a finger, 
and crosswise into square pieces, something smaller than dice, 
This they lay upon a piece of the teff bread, strongly powdered 
with Cayenne, or black pepper, and fossil salt ; they then wrap 
it up in teff bread like a cartridge. In the mean time the man 
having put up his knife, with a’ hand resting on each woman’s 
knee, his body stooping, his head low and forward, and mouth 
open very like an idiot, turns to the one whose cartridge is 
first ready, who stuffs the whole of it into. his mouth, which 
so fills it that he is in.constant danger,of being choked, The 
greater the man would seem, to be, the larger piece he takes in 
his mouth; andthe more noise he makes in chewing it, the 
more polite he is thought to be. They haye, indeed, a proverb 
to this effect :—‘‘\ Beggars and thieves.only,eat. small pieces, 
or without making a noise.’’) Having despatched the, first 
mouthful, his next female neighbour holds forth, another ear- 
tridge, which. goes the same way ; and so.on till he is satisfied. 
He never drinks till he has finished. eating, and before he be- 
gins, in gratitnde to the fair ones who fed him, he makes up 
two small rolls of the beef and: teff bread; each of his neigh- 
bours then opens’ her mouth at. the same time, while with each 
hand he puts.in the roll. He then falls to. drinking out ofa 
large handsome horn; the ladies eat’ till they are satisfied, and 
then they all drink together... A great:deal of; mirth and joke 
goes round, rarely ;with. any, mixture. of acrimony or. ill- 
humour... During, the. whole, of this,.time the,victim,jat the 
door still. lives. As. long.as. they can cut off ;flesh. from. the 
other parts they do not meddle, with the. thighs, or the parts 
where. the great arteries are. At last, they fall upon these also; 
and the animal, bleeding to death, becomes, so tough, that.the 
servants, who have the rest of it to eat, are obliged to gnaw it 
from the bones like.dogs. 
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Clelia Conti. Von Ina, Grarrs Hann Hann. Berlin, 

1846. A. Duncker. 

Clelia Conti. By Ina, Countess Haun Haun, 

Berlin, &c. 

For some years past, no book from the pen of the 
Countess HAHN HAHN has made its appearance, with- 
out exciting the bitterest and almost universal animosity 
in the. critical world. Nevertheless, Madame HAHN 
HAHN remains what she was before, an authoress whom 
everybody reads. ‘This may, in some. measure, comfort 
her for the opposition and ridicule whieh she has had to 
endure; it may prove to her that nothing from her hands 
can fall unnoticed; but it should enlighten her:also on 
that which renders her position in the literary world so 
peculiarly difficult. .We, who feel nothing but admira- 
tion for her talents as a writer, have ever regretted to see 
men of standing expend their words and feelings on a 
matter which ultimately becomes one of party jealousy ; 
we have been naturally concerned to find all voices 
against her—none for her; and we fancy ourselves, 
being free from the prejudices which have, perhaps, un- 
consciously biassed many judgments upon. her, better 
calculated to explain the causes of this hardness and in- 
justice. It is neither envy, jealousy, nor hatred against 
the aristocracy, which bring out, in such unamiable light, 
the opinions of those who should be more dispassionate, 
It is the authoress herself, in her exclusive, independent 
course, who works thus upon her critics, and, instead of 
awakening understanding and consideration, rouses 
only animosity and ill-will. This exclusiveness manifests 
itself most especially in the indifference with which she 
receives every reproof of the critics or of the public, She 
seems constantly expressing, with the head slightly 
raised. and thrown back, “‘ What is all this clamour to 
me? How can your critiques interest me? Do I nat 
know all things as well, if not better, than you do? Can 
any one’ among you teach me, the authoress of ¢Faus- 
tine’—me, the traveller—anything I do not know before- 
hand ?” 

This pride and assumption, which might be’all very 
well, and perhaps excusable, among the dames of Pome- 
rania and Mecklenburg, who knew not, ten years ago, 
that the Countess Ipa could do, what she has done, and 
might, therefore, be pardonably exhibited at the races at 
Gustrow or Dobberau, cannot be carried. out, in any con- 
sistent fashion, in the arena of literature.. This extraor- 
dinary self-satisfaction, this want.of apprehensibility, are 
the points which irritate others against her,and render her 
literary position with every year more untenable.| Un- 
fortunately, little weaknesses of this. kind work material 
damage to her talents. Each book, as it appears, is:read 
by the impartial with unquestionable pleasure; in each 
we must admire the vigour of conception, the:powers of 
reflection; and the poetical tendencies evidenced through- 
out; and yet lament that in each, these gifts, subjected 
to no kinds of order or progression, s¢em threatening to 
be drawn closer and closer within the circles of drawig- 
room life; seem ever to have less chanee of going of 
themselves, but rather perversely and blindly follow the 
narrow path they have chosen, and, probably, now never 
will leave, were all the angels of heaven or the demons 
of the lower world to rise up and. implore their author 
to abandon, for a while, the chainsand trammels of those 
aristocratic spheres. 

Were the Countess Hann Hann one of those humble- 

minded geniuses who overcome themselves-so far as to 

suffer no opposing, and apparently ‘inimical, ‘blame to 

nc by unheeded, to what a height had’ she not exalted: 
selt by this time ; how perféctly might she not have 

Seas danoneds But she listens, to no one, looks neither 

to one. sideor the. other, compasses pening , She_is, 
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will live and die in her own individuality; on this ac- 
count she rejects all alteration of her style, still Frenchi- 
fies on all occasions, talks of “emotions bedurfniss,”’ 
*desolat,” and so on; using and making words which 
are, heaven knows ‘and be thanked for it, to be found in 
no other dictionary but hers. On this account she de- 
scribes strong-minded women and weak-hearted men, 
aristocratic tendencies, and refinements of thought and 
feeling. Did she but look around her, but cast a glance 
at other distinguished authoresses; not, perhaps, on 
those of Germany, for she holds them, one and all, as 
notworthy of much reference—at De Star. or GEORGE 
Sanp—she must .confess, spite of all vanity and self- 
love, that these minds, of first-rate talent, have developed 
themselves very differently to hers. With what con- 
scientious energy did Dx Srax. travel through Ger- 
many, before she would suffer herself to write upon that 
terra imeognita ! How willingly she gave ear to the re- 
flections and remarks of all.who surrounded her! how 
patiently did she suffer herself to be informed! how 
eagerly she taught herself, looked back, compared, ana- 
dpeed, worked upon quite heterogeneous materials, re- 
ected, and reflected again, wrote not exclusively either 
romances or letters, but likewise essays upon this and 
that abstract question—in short, exerted herself to the 
utmost, now in this, now in ‘that department of know- 
ledge! And what Madame De Sraet once did, is now 
done by the also high-born Grorer Sanp; one who 
grag it would seem, from a race of German princes. 
‘o her all one-sidedness is strange and foreign; she 
follows the questions of the day with a beating heart, 
and accompanies her age, or-rather precedes it, with all 
the energies of her mind and strength. At first, cer- 
tainly, she wrote only romances which were framed 
im by aristocratic circles, but in all a higher idea 
governed supreme; then she wrote upon what the times 
demanded,—upon religion, upon politics, socialism, 
communion, on music and literature, on the condi- 
tion of the people, whereto belong, in particular, 
two of her last works, “Le Péché de M. Antoine,” 
and “La Mare au Diable,” which are, indeed, nothing 
but French village tales, in all their beautiful simplicity. 
Madame Dupevant and De Starx may prove to the 
Countess Hann Haun, how genius can develope itself 
when it once frees itself from one-sidedness; they may 
shew the way by which also she must go, if she would 
write, not only for herself and her own pleasure, but like- 
wisefor the benefit of her age. It has often struck us, 
that she does not regard her purpose, or view her gifts, 
in a sufficiently earnest light. Judging, indeed, by her 
preface, we should be led to believe that her heart beats 
very lightly, on contemplating her literary career; be this, 
however, as it may, one thing is certain, that it must be a 
matter of earnest desire to all her readers that this really 
talented writer should, if possible, free herself from this 
intense subjecticity, interest herself more in public in- 
terests than in her own, or rather, make them altoge- 
ther personal, and select new ground, new materials for 
her labours. . The seed, which .she.would sow, would 
flourish luxuriantly, for she is wanting neither in gifts 
nor in judgment; she wants only will and universality. 
Clea Conti is a book which the public receive thank- 
fully, as a very successful diversion, as a means of driv- 
ing away irksome time; but it leaves behind no long- 
sounding ‘echo, it strikes no deep chord in ‘the heart. 
The treatment is excellent, the materials themselves have 
been already worn out. Clelia Conti is imone respect an 
exception to the general rule; she appears before us, a 
being, who for love does and suffers all things, never 
judges, but always loves, learns little or nothing fromife 
itself, but.all things by feeling ; a compound, in fact, of 
Juliette, in. “Leone Leoni,”,.and Indiana, and others of 





the same.nature, But, in this. well-used material, which 
gives but little earnest of the powers of invention.evi- 


denced in “ Faustine” and Cecil,” she has known how 
to breathe the breath of life, which, because it pours 
from the heart, must move and affect the heart. If 
Clelia appears ‘to us very closely on the borders of the 
unreal, if Achatz is, when analysed, a truly unnatural 
character, most weak in what is meant to be his strength, 
on the whole an impossibility: still, it must be granted, 
that the struggle between him and Clelia, which is repre- 
sented in the first part, is so absorbing, so genuine, 
that the circumstances, pushed to the extreme of 
probability, lose thereby all their harshness, and want 
of nature. During the reading, all criticism keeps 
aloof; we are too much - interested to observe; it is 
only on reflection that these faults appear. In the 
moment we are surprised, overwhelmed, often breathless; 
a strong proof, if proof were wanting, that the talent of 
the writer is great enough to throw over all her errors 
the dazzling veil of enthusiasm; but, at the same time, 
another and more urgent cause why she should be sub- 
jected to the severest inquisitorial examination, and 
made ‘strictly to answer for her deeds, her views, and 
her opinions. 

In the eyes of many Clelia must appear immoral, 
not sufficiently bounden to general laws. Many would 
say, “as she married Achatz, she belonged to him, and 
must be beholden to him.” There were moments when 
it occurred also to us, when we felt that Clelia’s actions 
were not sufficiently accounted for, her motives not 
clear enough, her reasons not quite apparent; but this 
was never felt after the moment in which she declares 
herself to be the mother of Gundaccar’s child. From 
this moment her position with regard to Achatz becomes 
accounted for, and in fact necessitated. It was a pity 
that the author selected no other means of reunion be- 
tween the lovers than that which partakes so much of 
the nature of ordinary romance writing. 

Beyond doubt, the second part of the tale, entitled 
“ A Happy Life,” is infinitely better than the first; there 
is more action, more truth, more nerve in it; and 
Clelia’s character is seen in a more tangible practical 
light. She now lives, and acts. On the other hand, 
Gundaccar is a man who, doing and thinking nothing, 
inspires no sort of sympathy, but only a dull compas- 
sion; he is animated neither by love nor misfortune, but 
he drinks, because in poverty he finds himself miserable. 
Details such as these must always be repulsive. If 
Gundaccar stole or murdered, it would be a relief; we 
should imagine some energy there; but he is only a 
drunkard, and who can feel with this intoxicated charac- 
terless man, who suffers his wife and child to starve, and 
himself to be supported, if possible, by her? It occurred 
to us in reading this, what sad, what unfortunate re- 
sults are generally consequent upon so-called noble edu- 
cation; and how often it is we see the peasant and the 
artizan, in their narrow confined sphere, rising far above 
the aristocrat, with his excited and perverted = 
tion! But with social questions of this nature Madame 
Haun Haun has but little to do; she prefers rather to 
paint her own class as they are, never saying what it 
could be, or what it ought to he. 

The picture of Clelia, with the growing Tranquillina, 
the lovely Villa, and the romantic Veranda, is. pretty and 
poetical; there is much beauty in the death of Clelia, 
who so well deserved a peaceful end, after a life filled 
with such painful emotions; for we cannot fully sym- 
pathize with the writer, in feeling that a short and 
happy life, an honoured name, and an undying love, 
are blessings which fall to the lot of only Heaven’s fa- 
voured few. We are not fully satisfied with the fate of 
Tranquillina. It appears to us that a daughter of Clelia, 
encircled by the protecting spirit of her mother, deserved 
a happier lot than that the author prepared for her. We 
must add one more_remark, Why is it that she persists 
in selecting, for the most part, such peculiar names as 
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Clelia, Tranquillina, Gundaccar, Euphemia, Tosca, 
Unica, and so forth? Greater simplicity and greater 
‘taste would be more pleasing to every one, and ‘she 
might still adhere to ‘her own loved individuality. We 
‘need but refer to GorrHe, whose female characters 
are drawn from the deepest springs of human nature, 
and which yet bear the most universal names; Char- 
lotte, Ottilice, Mariane, Eugenie. 

Our extracts, in illustration of these observations, we 
must reserve for the next Critic. 








JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Frowers. — One of the most interesting sights which 
London has this autumn afforded, is the superb display of 
Chrysanthemums in the gardens of the Hon. Societies of the 
Inner and Middle Temple. Rich as these gardens have been 
in spring and summer flowers, at no period of the year have 
they presented so gay'an appearance as they do now. The 
intelligent chief gardeners, Messrs. Broome and Dale, state 
that on no previous season has their success in the treatment 
‘of this flower been’so triamphant as ‘this year. Upwards of 
“eighty varieties are now in bloom; and so rich is the shew 
offered by the gardens, that many floriculturists from the pro- 
“vinces have made visits to town solely to gratify their curiosity 
as to this exhibition. 








ART. 


A Manual of Gothic Architecture. By F. A. Pauey, 
M.A. Author of “A Manual of Gothic Mouldings,’ 
&c. London, 1846. Van Voorst. 

THE purpose of this volume is to aid the student in dis- 

tinction, classification, and: analysis of architectural de- 

tails. Having in an introduction defined the general 
characteristics of Gothic architecture, Mr. PaLgy pro- 
ceeds to the nomenclature of this style. A distinct 
chapter is devoted to the pointed, or Gothic style; the 
windows and the doorways are then described. The 
uniformity and progressive character of the Gothic style 
is next considered ; then the principles of Gothic compo- 
sition, construction, and effect, and the parts of churches; 
concluding with a chapter on monumental brasses, 
Gothic architecture had its origin in the middle ages, 
‘It grew out of the Romanesque, or debased classical, 
and its existence dates from about the year 1150 to 1550, 


But it did not spring up suddenly: it gradually grew | 


out of the Latin:style, and as gradual was its decline: A 
‘distinct unbroken pedigree may be traced amid all the 
innovations and revolutions to which art was subject. 

Mr. Pauey considers that, in the Roman atrium is to 
be found the first germ of the Gothic church. This was 
the largest apartment of a villa, a square room, of large 
size, whose roof was supported by four pillars. From 
this was derived the Basilica, the immediate progenitor 
of the Gothic church. 


In the reign of Constantine, when the persecution of the 
Christians had ceased, spacious churches were first erected for 


cient Pagan temples. These Basilican ‘churches, as ‘they are 
called, of which many of very early date still remain at Rome 
and other places in Italy, were mostly built in the form of a 
double cube, that is, twice as long as broad, terminating in a 
semicircular apsis. Along each side of the central porticus, 
‘or nave, extended a row of ;columns:and arches, thus dividing 
the church into three longitudinal parts—our nave and aisles. 
The principal arches sustained a triforium, or gallery, above, 
‘anda clerestory ; and the roofs. were of wood. The choir was 
not at first a separate excrescence like our chancels, but an in- 
closed space at the end of the body or nave, ‘This is still seen 
in the Basilica of San Clemente at Rome, built in the fourth 
eentury “‘ an exact specimen,” says the late Mr. Gally Knight, 


The Basilican form continued to be used till the 
eleventh century. 

Mr. Gatiy Kwnicur considers that the shape of the 
eross for the ground-plan, and the transeptal projections, 
were introduced about A.D. 580. The dome was first 
added by the Byzantine architects of the fourth century. 
It was originally intended as a vast cover, suspended in 
air over the relics of a buried saint. The chancel arch 
was anciently the triumphal arch dividing sanctuary from 
nave, and symbolizing the gate of Heaven. The crypts 
were derived from the custom of building churches over 
the martyrs who were buried in the catacombs. The 
descent to their relics was afterwards managed by an 
open space, called the confessionary. 

The early churches did not always turn eastward ; but 
in the middle ages the rule is invariably observed, what- 
ever the inconvenience of the locality. 

The earliest ecclesiastical structures in England were 
a sort of semi-Roman style; this gave place to one more 
pure, to which, because it is supposed to have been in- 
troduced at the Conquest, the name of Norman has been 
given. ‘This, however, ‘speedily gave place to the more 
gorgeous and graceful ‘style, of which Mr. Patey 
speaks in the following language of deserved eulogy :— 


Such, then, were the humble beginnings of English Church 
architecture, which for many centuries afterwards may be said 
to have run a career of undying splendour, occasionally chang- 
ing, yet never really becoming deteriorated, while the spirit of 
religious faith and liberality remained unimpaired. Its final 
decline or debasement, in respect of principles as well as of 
detail, commenced with the reign of Henry VIII. The 
troubles of this and’ the succeeding reigns gave, in England, a 
death blow to its yet lingering and occasionally energetic and 
beautiful efforts. It was most unhappily and unworthily sue- 
ceeded by what we may call the Classic or Pagan age, for which 
the revival of literature, as it is ealled, and the extended use-of 
the art of printing, together with the overthrow of the ancient 
faith and suppression of the monasteries, prepared the way. 
Then, the great and chivalrous associations of the middle ages 
being lost, as well as the piety and taste which had eminently 
characterised them, heathenism was once more invited to lend 
its aid in forming for newly enlightened Christians a worse 
than brazen era of architecture. Henceforth, nothing was 
admired but Grecian and Roman structures and ornaments : 
nothing was appreciated but the designs and emblems of 
idolatry. So perverted and infatuated was the taste -of that 
time, that the once Catholic and beautiful England, the land 
of mighty abbeys, cathedrals, and churches without number, 
was every where disfigured with ugly and unchristian piles in 
burlesque imitation of ‘the foreign shrines of heathen gods. 
Then it was that the ancient and national style of architecture 
was called in ignorance and derision the Gothic. -.The term is 
in itself absurd and calumnious; but it has now become so 
general that it avails little to endeavour to supersede it by 
another. England was the country in which the Gothic or 
Christian style was most exquisitely and most sumptuously 
developed, especially .in respect of its details. But Franee, 
Germany, Holland, and the Low Country, and even Italy to 
some extent, used the very same style, and with only some 
| comparatively trifling differences. From the latter country it 
| was to be expected that the ancient and national school of art, 
adapted as it was to climate and materials, and endeared by 
association, should never be entirely banished in after times. 
Nor was it reasonable that it should, when its adoption by the 
first Christians had-hallowed and perpetuated it. The Italian 
style only becomes inappropriate and displeasing when out of 
place, and a strange uneasy settler in.a foreigu.clime. It.is 
vain to defend the architecture of St. Paul’sin London by that 
of St. Peter’s at Rome, 


Happily, our own times have experienced a revival of 
taste; and not only is the utmost diligence exercised to 
preserve and restore the ‘beautiful monuments that yet 
remain to us, but the influence of that diffused taste is 
visible in all our modern structures; some of the recent 


churches rivalling those of the middle ages in their 
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"Te Would’ beimposeible a’ thesd! out” vatrow limits €o 
follow Mr. Paugy through his’ minute and interesting 


‘history. and, illustrations of. Gothie. architecture... “His [ 


book should be in the hands of all whom. the subject has 
at any time attracted ; of all who lave travelled or intend 
to travel; of all the lovers of art, in its noblest develope- 
ment; of all students of church history; of all young 
persons, of whose education a. knowledge. of the prin- 
ciples of architecture ‘should. form..a part, Here, will 
each find an intelligent and intelligible teacher, who, in 
a small compass, at trifling cost, by the united help of 
pen and pencil, has produced a manual ‘which is as 
attractive to. the eye as its information is pleasing to the 
mind. And. that a spirit of piety’ pervades: his. .work 
‘the following passage will prove. | It! is intended. to 
shew the miliow nf word 9 
GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE AN EXPONENT\OF “THE /MEND OF 
THE CHURCH, 


It must appear to any reasoning being both ‘natural and 
proper that the Church should have, gradually, developed, for 
herself a peculiar, characteristic, and symbolical. architecture, 
at once adapted for) the celebration, and eonyeying to:.the 
moral sense of the worshipper the awful: and mystic meaning 
of her religious rites. Thus the ingenuity of man and his zeal 
in the service 6f God, as well as an innate tendency ‘to thé ob- 
jective expression of ‘his’ faith, led him to’ désign ‘structures 
proportionate at once to the outward requirements of worship, 
and to the wealth, and peace, and bese of a Christian 
land, It seems,a principle inseparable from. any healthy and 
rational view of the. church. and of -religion, to set. apart [for 
divine-worship certain buildings, and to make. these-buildings 
so much the more costly and elaborately beautiful than seeular 
ones, that'is, than the mere habitations of ‘man; as” their ‘uses 

“atid ‘objects’ are higher, purer, ‘and’ more'exalted:''' It has' ever 
been the natutal tribute’ of gratitude and adoration, due’ from 
man to his Maker’, to consecrate the best of His gifts to His 
honour, by erecting temples_to His glory, as testimonies of 
their piety and faith. Such, at least, were. the. recognised 
principles of the Christian Church from very.early ages ;.and 
those’ persons) seem incapable of realizing-some of the highest 
and ‘purest actions and emotions: of *the yhumaw mindy who; in 
these latter times, consider them but as the workings ofa blind 

‘superstition, and would carry us’ back’ to’ the’ humble sheds 


“and upper rooms as fit models for our own places of Worship, | 


simply because they were the earliest which the church‘ ever 
knew. They were wiser who thought. that, the offerings on 
her altars should.always be proportioned to her increasing sin- 
- fluence, and:her outward dress accord with her. spiritual, dig - 
ity. : ! 








MUSIC. 


; Hew Publications. a 
Let.us be Happy Now, , Ballad; poetry by Joun, Hur- 
REY; music by Gao. J. O. ALLMAN, 
‘THERE is music in this ballad.» The: spirit ‘of the poet 
has been caught bythe composer, and breathed ‘into the 
strain, This is high praise, but not’ more than.’ the 
desert. . tir Nr Vag 
b Pet 


Musicat Gosstp,—-Paris.~-The French version of Ros- 
sini’s Otello has excited a lively interest at the Opera; Bethini 
created a great sensation; his style ‘and)method: ate not -:par- 
‘ticularly worthy of commendation, but «his: voice ‘is powerful 

“and sweet, “and in| dramatic ‘passages he is’ highly effective. 
Duprez has appeared in the Favorite, but lias not equalled his 
former efforts. Carlotta Grisiis nightly received with tre- 
@mendous acclamations,., Mademoiselle Fuoco has achieved a 

great, success in, Thomas's, ballet, Befly.,..At the Italien, 

,AVorma and Lucia: have: been. repeated, The, Nabucco has 
been brought out with .extraordinaty splendour, ‘and. was. re- 


eeived with enthusiasm. > Ronconi’s singing and acting-are the. };,5, 
‘theme’ of uriiversal ‘admiration. ° Dutt Loaieirtemrem': 
gi 


‘entirely satisfy a Parisian public. Mademoiselle Corbari made 
a ges th the’ second ‘part of Fenena. She is alto- 
meth r ‘the “bést ‘setonda donna that hasbeen heard at the 
‘Theatre Italien for.a long ‘time. The Nabuccu was entirely 
suecessful. The.rehearsals of Robert Bruce continue daily : 
the'latter.end, of the, month ,is reported. as the, period fixed 
upon forts prodaction. . Wedo not think. it will be performed 
‘go soon. » Conflicting statements:respecting this pasticcio are 
/heard on all sides,» Nothing has been decided on i 
Gardoni.’ Mons, Delatetche, a young tenor, who is said to be 
an excellént musician, and ‘endowed with a charming voice, is 
announced to make his debut in Fra Diavolo at the Opera 
Comigue. He is,a pupil, of the Conservatoire, MILAN.— 
The autumn season opened with Rossini’s Ricciado e Zoraide. 
Miss Hayes, Signors L’Angri, Colzariy and Bouché, were ex- 
cellent in:their respective parts.' Masset, the, Parisian tenor, 
was not so successful.’ Hisvoice ‘iswery-fine, but his pronun- 
ciation’ of the’ Italian is deficient, and mars ‘his singing con- 
siderably. The’ Lucia di Lammermoor isin rehearsal for 
Miss’ Hayes, the English tenor, Melves, and the baritone, 
Bozzano. Vienna.—Liszt.is on a visit, at Raab, with the 
Bishop: Stankowitz, the great Mecsenas of German music. 
Sr. PETERSBURGH.—Verdi’s,.Ernanj,.was produced, on. the 
30drof: September, for the first time, at the Grand Opera. 
Phe Emperor, Empress, and Court were present. The inter- 
preters were} De Ginti 'Borsi, Guaseo, Collini, and Tamburini. 
‘Tamburini’s reeéption was most enthusiastic; he was magni- 
ficent in the part of Silva. Collini was greatly applauded, 
and sang a romanza with great effect. Guasco was very 
neryous, at first, but subsequently created a sensation. 
Rarispon.—While Mademoiselle Cerito and M. Leon, were 
embarking their luggage on board a vessel moored near the 
quay, aw accident.occurred which was: attended with serious 
Joss to’ the fairdanseuse and her cara:sposa. -A carriage'con- 
veyiny their entire wardrobe and‘ ‘valuables was being »trans- 
ferréd from ‘tlie quay to the ship’by means of a plank; when, 
in some Unaccountablé manner it overturned, and was preci- 
pitated into the Danube. The vehicle was taken from the 
xiver after some delay, but not before nearly every article was 
spoiled... A.splendid cremona, belonging to St. Leon, was in- 
jured. beyond possibility. of repair... Mdlile. Cerito’s loss was 
very 'serious.-Musical: World. 








“THE DRAMA AND’ PUBLIC 
’ AMUSEMENTS. 


A Hint To’ MANAGERS.—While viewing the vast crowd 
collected by JuiiyeNn’s Concert, the thought passed through our 
mind, Why should mot the Drama be'made. equally attractive ? 
The secretof Ju, uien’s success is, the convenient hour,and the 
shiliing charge. ~ Would not'a play, at thesame price, reward 
the enterprise?” Let) the private’ boxes? 'be let at moderate 
charges’; let’'the dress boxes be, as at Jutxin’s, half-a-erown; 
open all the rest of the house'at an uniform charge of.a shilling, 
as is the continental custom : perhaps some half-dozen rows 
of the pit, may, be held as reserved seats, to be had on,payment 
of a small extra fee,, Begin at eight, end at, eleven ; give an 
Opera, a, tragedy, a comedy, or, perhaps, two vaudevilles, 
varying the entertainmentmightly.. We have nota doubt that 
full houses would follow, and, by judicious management, more 
would be realized than by the enpty benches produced by 
présent ptices and hours. -aiapinr toh 

PriNcrss’s THEATRE. — The new farce here, Keeping a 
Place, is ‘an amusing trifle enough, pleasantly played by Mrs. 
Fossnoxe and Miss Laporte, Messrs. GRaNBy and Comp- 
‘TON, Miss Dorathea Danvers is a spinster,, fat, fair, and forty, 
who rejécts the addresses of her! cousin, Major Spikespur, be- 
cause he bet vasa in his out.” “She ‘sighs for a youth, to 
her nnkiowh, whom her solicitor has’ mentioned as of congenial 
‘mind, and ‘a baronet moreover. “She‘receives intimation that the 
poetical baronet has set off in ps tng from ‘his home, and that 
it is probable he has come to visit her incognito, in order to 


ascértain the truth of the glowing account rendered by her | 
fiend. AR this daecticat ae Raid Dorothea has ae 
vidently 





dismissed her gardedé?, an im it, bungling fellow, who, after 

a trial. of tO tava’ aly, | Hy ani imself to be utterly 

igntait of hy prefteed Bosna. An Ide strike her his 
_ USE 

a Wate and of 








it) ng 
‘qwad taptutotisly applaaded.’ ” Pepiné Brambilla is gifted with a 
trad Sopra ¥Oice BE bd ‘sna to'learh Before ste” dan‘ 


id any way! he is’ pad eniably, a gentleman, | 
course eal Ue bother Chak the poetical baronet. 
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she recals Mr. Crows, who, on his part, is chiefly apprehensive 
of her looking into his bundle, where he has,stowed away sundry 
pieces of fowl, slices of ham, and .other, vegetables. He is 
wholly amazed when she makes much of him, shakes hands 
with him, appoints him her ‘ confluential secretary,’® and 
asks him to take lunch with her — circumstances which 
equally astonish Tidy, the maid, between whom and ‘Crows 
there exists a sentiment. Major Spikespur then’ comes in, and 
having by some means. also ascertained that: the baronet is out 
incognito, conceives, like his. cousin, that Crows is he... He 
tries all ways of picking a quarrel with the bewildered. Crows, 
but nothing will do, not.even nose pulling, At last, word comes 
that the baronet had gone to see, not Miss Dorothea, but some 
other lady, whom he has subsequently married, and so Major 
Spikespur receives the vacant hand of the forlorn Dorothea ; and 
Crows, unable to bribe him to secresy, tries a tip of six guineas, 
and keeps his place. Mr. Scott, an actor of some celebrity in 
the principal theatres of the United States, has made his -ap- 
pearance here, and been well received: We saw him on Wedaes- 
day in the character of Reb Roy, which he performed with good 
emphasis and discretion,...His figure and voice are well adapted 
for this class of rugged impersonations, He no doubt makes an 
excellent Dandy Dinmont. Mrs. Fossroxe looked and spoke 
the part of Helen Macgregor excellently, “Mr. RYpER’s imper- 
sonation of the Dougal Cretur was really a‘ very able thing; and 
Mr. Compton is perhaps the best Buillie Nicol Jarvié that the 
stage now possesses. If he would ‘ leave off his damnable face- 
making,’’ and take pains, he might assume: very prominent 
position, There is his representation of William, in, As You Like 
It, affording him ne opportunity for grimacing ; it is atrue thing 
—brief, but perfect. 

SADLER’s WELLS.—Among the many obligations to which 
Mr. Puetrs has subjected the public during his managerial 
career at this theatre, we would reckon as by no means the 
least in importance his revival of Measure for’ Measure, most ex- 
cellently cast, and most efficiently and handsomely got up’ in 
other respects. The appearance of Miss LAURA ADDISON as 
Isabella is in itself an era in dramatic annals; we do not believe 
that a finer impersonatrix of the character ever did homage to 
SHAKSPERE. We never saw Mrs. Stppons, but we have read 
and heard a great deal about her, and we do not conceive that 
in any respect she cau have surpassed Miss ADDISON in the part 
before us. We do not mean to suggest that Mrs. Stppons, in 
her greatness, was not a greater tragediay than’ Miss ADDISON 
has yet become, but the character in question seems more peeu- 
liarly adapted for the display of Miss /Apprson’s qualities than 
any other we have seen her in, She seems the very perfection 
of female purity... Virtuous, not from the mere ignorance of the 
existence of vice, or from a frigid apathy of temperament, but 
from a preference of virtue for its own ‘sake. “Her reception of 
the flagitious overtures, of Angelo, is admirably conceived ; and 
equally admirable, or éven~still finer, is the scene wherein she 
overwhelms her brother with scornful indignation of the weakness 
and fear of death which induces him to desire his sister’s dishonour. 
Miss Marta App1son is well supported. Mr. Peps himself 
is the benevolent and philosophic’ Duke;'Mr. G. BENNETT, a 
very able Angelo, and’ Mr. H. MELLon, an‘ actor of high pro- 
mise, his colleague, Escalus.. Mr. Scarrk’s representation of 
Pompey is a thoroughly Shakesperian; performance.’ He, gives 
the quips and sallies of the impudent knave’s, diseourse with full 
poogency. The, scenein which he and Master Froth are brought 
‘before Escalus by Master Constable Elbow (Mr, A. Younce, the 
very best Master Constable Elbow that we ever saw or can con- 
ceive of) is a true thing, and was received‘as such by the house. 
Mr. H. Marston, @n actor of gdod judgment, is the Clauiio. 
The minor characters are well sustained. Mr. KNicut’s Bar- 
nardine, more especially, is. an admirable: sketch. The scenery 
is very good, and the appointments are handsome. 

Tue Lyceum.—The:season at this.attractive theatre is about 
to close, until the Christmas holidays, restore the KEELEYS to 
the scene of their many triumphs. During the interval, the 
house will be devoted to promenade concerts, undertaken by Mr. 
ALLPorT, and of which we hear, very promising rumours, “ 

Orymric THEATRE.—Really Mr. Botton is entitled to 
very great credit for the manner in which he has got up The Re- 
‘apse. A second visit bas afforded us even greater pleasure than 
did the first. A more sparkling, lively, pleasant comedy, there 
is not in our language. And it is admirably acted, and put upon 
the stage with a perfectness of costume aad richness of properties 
Farely seen even in the largest. theatres. We cam, assure our 
readers that they will spend as agreeable. an evening, at the 
Olympic as before any stage in London. No lover of the drama 
should fail to see The Relapse before its race is run ; but we hope” 
it wil bg loo f.00s Shy {he lot of most. dramas... 

ULLIEN’s CONCERTS.~—The cram atthe opera, Jast season, | 
was nothing to the crowd ‘nightly per at Covent Garden. 
Every corner of the house. ig filled; ding-rdom is, 

» SCarce. ; j 
Quadrilles and JULLieN’s’ American P 


z=. 


i Lieven, standip, 
aty bands and Mise Hines Br Fab. APY 
olka, 


are attracting 


London. Never, was there such a; golden harvest to reward a 
spirited enterprise. Perhaps the brevity of the season has some- 
thing to do with it. Covent Garden is to be fitted up for the 
new Italian Opera. It may be long before it will again witness 
a promenade concert; so people should go' while they can enjoy 
the ‘treat. _Why does not the spirited and enterprising M, JuL- 
LIEN build a great concert-room for himself? It will be seen 
by the advertisement that a last grand bal masque is announced, 
to surpass all former ones in magnificence. 

Corosstum.—The reduced prices are bringing to this charm- 
ing exhibition thousands who had not before enjoyed its various 
attractions. All who come are filled with wonder and delight, 
and scarcely know which most to admire, the noble saloon of art 
with its fine sculptures, that masterpiece of the painter’s skill the 
panorama of London by day and by night, the Swiss Cottages, the 
mimic scenery of the Alps, the conservatory realizing the gorgeous 
visions of the Arabian Nights, or the stalactite cavern where Nature 
has been so closely copied by human ingenuity that she would 
scarcely know her owo workmanship if placed side by side. No 
visitor from the country, for ever so short atime, should fail to 
visit the Colosseam. 

DiorAMA.—Of all pictorial pleasures that London affords 
this is the most pleasing. So perfect is the deception that in a 
few minutes the spectator finds it difficult to convince himself 
that it is a mere picture upon which he is gazing, and over 
whose face are passing the various shades of evening, twilight, 
night, and day-break, summer and winter. This, too, is an 
exhibition which every visitor to town should place at the top of 
his list of sights to be seen. 

THe WALHALLA, LEICESTER-SQUARE.—The number of 
exhibitions of this class, Poses Plastiques, Tableaur Vivans, &c. 
at present in London, and the uniform encouragement which 
they receive, exemplify in no slight degree the growing ap- 
preciation of the public for the beautiful in art and nature, 
which such exhibitions lead still further to cultivate. What pro- 
menade and other cheap concerts are effecting for music, we have 
no hesitation in saying these Living’ Pictures, and the wide dif- 
fusion of illustrated publications will effect for art; appealing, 
as they do, in each case, principally to.a class of persons whose 
understanding of works of a higher order—of the first masters ia 
either department—is as yet but limited, but whose perceptions 
are being gradually schooled to their comprehension. This is de- 
ducible from the fact that numbers of those who now visit such 
exhibitions would, not many years ago, have felt the same pleasure 
in the contemplation of the most impossible wax-work monstrosi- 
ties: The Walballa’is the latest of the Poses Plastiques exhibitions 
established, and has certainly the ‘‘ last improvements,’’ being, 
to our way of thinking, the best in London. Madame WHARTON, 
its head and front, is, we believe, the original of the several 
‘“‘ Venus rising from the Sea,’’ which still remains perhaps the 
most. popular tableau of the whole, a distinction to which this 
lady’s beautiful delineation of the fair aphrodite renders it fully 
entitled. The greater number of the groups being from the best 
masters in painting and sculpture, makes the exhibition one 
of peculiar value to artists, to whom the living model is abso- 
lutely indispensable, notwithstanding certain absurd propositions 
lately promulgated with regard to its propriety. Persons who 
entertain any doubts“on the’stbject;—any doubts of themselves, 
honi soit qui mal y pense,—had, better not place themselves in the 
way of being offended ; but fo thos who can admire a work of 
art for the sake of its beauty-atone, we cordially recommend a 
visit to the Walhalla. fits ; 

On Tuesday last her Royal Highness the Princess of HESSE, 
attended by the Earl of Densicu, Baron MEYSENBACH, 
Baroness ScHEEL, and a-distinguished ‘party of friends, visited 
the Royal Polytechnic Institution, and remained upwards of two 
hours, minutely.examining the various models, dissolving views, 
Sving tell electric telegraph, &c, Her Royal Highness mani- 
fested a particular desire to become thoroughly acquainted with 
the means of working the telegraph, which was carefully explained 
by one of the lecturers attached to the institution. Also, on the 
same day, a numerously attended meeting of the proprietors of 
the institution was held in the board-room, W. M. Nurse, Esq. 
presiding, to determine on the expediency of permanently enlarg- 
ing and otherwise improving this popular ‘*temple of seience.’’ 
After much-discussion among the proprietary as'to the best mode 
of affording additional accommodation ‘to the daily increasing 
number, of .visitors, it was unanimously carried—‘‘ That power 
be given to the directors to enter upon arrangements for the can- 
struction of a commodious theatre attached to the institution, 
the cost of such building’to be defrayed by means of an annual 
‘revit from the ‘institation.’”” The directors were further authorised 
to negotiate for the purchase of an adjoining site, aud ‘to make 
definite arrangenients;with approved contractors for carrymgout 
the selected architectutal plan ofthe proposed theatre, . From 
the, statements made bythe chairman and other gentlemeny it 
appears, that the; new;building will, cover an area eqnal.to that 








which the- alle of the institution extends, oyer, namely, 420 
an 


‘feet in length and 45 in-width, 
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PLACES. OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT. 
NOW. OPEN. 
(For the accommodation of our numerous country: subseribers during 
their visits to town, we to insert regularly a list of the sights 
to be-seen, This list will be corrected and enlarged from time to time.) 


British Museum, Great Russell-street. Open every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 

NATIONAL GALLERY, Trafalgar-square. Open every Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 

THEATRES.— Haymarket—Princess’s, Oxford-street-—French 

, Plays, St. James’s. Theatre. King-street, St. James’s— 

Adelphi, Strand—Lyceum, Strand—Sadler’s Wells, City- 
road—Surrey, Blackfriars-road. All daily. 

PANORAMA, Leicester-square. Every day. 

Diorama, Regent’s-park. Every day. 

CosMoRAMA,, Regent-street. Every day. 

THE Tower. Daily, from 10 to 4. 

MADAME TussAup’s WAx-work, Baker-street. 

CuHinEse Exuarsition, Hyde-park-corner. 

PoLyTEcunic INSTITUTION, Langham-place. Daily, from 10 
to 11 at night. 

Tue Co.LossreuM, Regent’s-park. Day and night. 

ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Regent’s-park. Daily, but the visitor 
must be provided with a member’s order. 

Surrey ZooLoGicaL GARDENS, Kennington. Daily. 

MIscELLANEOUS EXHIBITIONS now open are — Tableaux 
Vivants, Dubourg’s Rooms, Windmill-street, daily, morning 
and evening. 








ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


THE OLD AGE OF EARTH. 


THERE are wondrous things on the aged earth, ’tis speeding to its close ; 
From the very heart of the prosperous world the prophet-thunder grows; 
And as this sphere whirls round and round upon its.endless way, 

And as the laws of the universe from their boundless centres sway, 

From the everlasting hills of Heaven lock down a seraph-race, 

And gaze upon the mighty change that speaks aloud through space: 
With joy they hymn the Eternal, in whose embrace they live, 

And strike the harp to Him who loves to pity and forgive. 


Stands the Archangel Lucifer.on a stormy planet near, 

And the hollow sound of his mighty voice fills many worlds with fear ; 
“©Vain earth,’’ he said, “‘thy pigmy lords may strive from thee to rise, 
May gasp their h in frequent verse, may half philosophise,— 
Build temples to monarch Steam, be victors o’er the sea ; 

Their pride, their power shall disappear at one dark glance from me! 
Qh! for the fierce wild rapture of that fast-approaching day, 

When man and his brief dwelling in one storm are swept away !” 


Far in the centre ofall s burns the Eternal Throne, 
Where God, unseen, ineffable, dwells in his light alone. 
“My son,”’ the One Existence said, ‘‘ Earth speeds its course to thee, 
And soon beneath thy rule.of love its kingdoms shall be free, 
The demons dream o vy hes swift-consuming fire, 
Dream that the spirit of the Lord is stern, resentful ire ; 
But the whole universe shall know that mercy is divine, 
Beloved son men, angels, fiends, for evermore are thine,’’ k 
ETOS. 








NECROLOGY. 


DWARKANAUTH TAGORE. 


The last mail brings accouats down to the 22nd of Septem- 
ber, from Calcutta, where, in the short space of forty-two 
days, the distressing news of the death of the great and esti- 
mable Asiatic Dwarkanauth Tagore, who died here in the be- 
ginning of August, had been received. This unexpected event 
created universal regret and consternation, for although he 
had Jeft India in the beginning of the year in very impaired 
health, with the hope that the change of climate and scene 
might do him good, and his anticipations had not been realized 
during his short residence in Europe, no apprehensions seemed 
to be entertained here or there of the fatal termination of his 
disease—a,slow nervous.fever, with which he had been afflicted 
for many months before he left India. In his own country, 
with the exception of a few of the more‘bigotted Hindoos, 
who quailed under his liberal and all-enlivening measures for 
the improvement, of his countrymen, no man could be more 
beloved and looked up to by all classes of society. Patriotic, 
princely, benevolent, generously liberal, his ever anxious en- 
deavours were directed to the improvement of the moral cha- 
racter and the promotion of the social condition of his be- 
nighted countrymen. No sacrifice of health, no time, no la- 
bour; no expense, could. oppose any obstacle to. his humane 
exertions to. promote those objects. His heart was set om the 
education of the people and the establishment of such noble 


institutions as.were likely to raise India: in public: estimation. 
Influenced by these noble motives, some four or five years ago 
he made a princely gift ‘of 10,0007. towards their accomplish. 
ment, and now that. death has closed his.useful and brilliant 
career, we find, by his last will and testament, he has left a 
similar sum of 10,0007. for charitable purposes—a last, and 
we trust a lasting, proof of the noble and.munificent ten- 
dency of this great man’s mind and labours for the welfare of 
his country. Dwarkanauth Tagore has left’ considerable 
wealth; besides his Zumindaree properties, he had large capi- 
tal in houses, bazaars, and mercantile pursuits, the whole 
of which he bequeaths in equal shares to his three sons (who, 
jointly with his European partner, are his executors), the 
eldest, a partner in his father’s house of business at Calcutta ; 
the second, also brought up to business; the third, here in 
London, prosecuting his education, in view, we trust, to fu- 
ture eminence. 
—~— 
REV. T. BROCKMAN. 

Letters from Calcutta announce the death of the Rev. T. 
Brockman, an agent of the Royal Geographical Society— 
travelling for the purpose of geographical and antiquarian re- 
search in the Arabian peninsula. He had proceeded up the 
coast, from Aden to Sheha, mid-way betwixt Aden and Mus- 
cat. There, he took a boat ; and coasted to Cape Ras-al-Gat, 
—landing at a place called Tzoor, in April. Being anxious to 
visit Muscat, he set forward in that direction: but was 
arrested by sickness at Wadi Beni Jabor,—where, after suffer- 
ing for several days from fever, he died on the 26th of July. 








JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


The Patent Journal and Inventor’s Magazine. No. 22: 


To all engaged in manufactures, as well as to all lovers of 
science, this weekly.periodical must be right.welcome. It is 
devoted to accounts of all new patents, inventions, and scien- 
tific discoveries, and is profusely illustrated with explanatory 
engravings. The number before us contains an interesting 
article on electric telegraphs, and a specification of AINSLIE’S 
useful machine for the making of tiles and bricks. 


—— 


SvuLpHURETTED HYDROGEN AND SuLpHuRIC AcID.— 
M. Dumas has experimentally proved, that under particular 
circumstances sulphurretted hydrogen is converted into sulphuric 
acid.. Volcanic vapours containing both these compounds, after 
being deprived of all their free sulphuric acid, soon change the 
carbonate of lime of the soil into sulphate of lime. The ona, 
rous baths of Aix in Savoy, mostly constructed of calcareous 
stone, disintegrate, and become covered with crystals of gypsum. 
The iron of the doors and windows, also, is rapidly transformed 
into the sulphate of iron. Besides these phenomena, M. Dumas 
has observed another remarkable case not previously noticed at 
Aix. The linen curtains that divide the baths are readily im- 
pregnated with free sulphuric acid. In a few weeks its pre- 
sence is very evident, the linen is entirely altered, and if it be 
kept in a box without washing, it breaks up spontaneously, and 
falls into powder by the slightest rubbing; yet it is certain that 
the waters of Aix contain no free sulphuric acid. He concludes 
that sulphuretted hydrogen mixed with air under the influence of 
a porous body, especially linen, and at a slightly elevated tem- 
perature, is slowly converted into sulphuric acid. 








eirs-at-Law, Next of Kin, Kc. THanted. 


ae 


[This is part of a complete list'now being extracted for Tae Critic from 
the advertisements that have appeared: inthe newspa a 
the present.century,. The reference, with the date and place of 
advertisement, cannot be stated here without, subjecting the parseraph 
to duty. But the figures refer to a corresponding entry in a book kept 
at Tne Ortric ce, where these particulars are preserved; and 
which will be communicated to any applicant. To prevent impertinent 
curiosity, a fee of half-a-crown for each Ser must be paid to the 
publisher, or if by letter; postage stamps to amount inclosed.] 
457. Ricnarp Srreet, late of the New Ibn, Tottenham-court-road, 
Something to advantage. . 

458, Next or Kiy of, Ricuagp Evans, late cook belonging to, the 
merchant ship St.. George (died at sea on llth February, 1837,) 
Something to advantage. 





459. A’ gentleman of the name of Grecory, formerly a resident of Sf. 
Thomas, Liverpool, or his heirs: Something to advantage. 
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460. Reat and Personal Reraesentarives of any child or children 
of the i of Rozert Wooutey, late of St. Margaret’s, 
Rochester, and Betsey, his wife (formerly Betsey Lomas.) 

461. Ricnarp Graprer, son of John Girdler, who formerly resided at 

ill Hill, near Wokingham, Berks. Something to advantage. 

462. Cu1LpReEN of the sisters and brotlier of the Rey. Joun FieTcHer 
Wi xryson, late. of Upper: Seymour-street, Portman-square, 
Middlesex, doctor of physic. (died 27th February, 1828), or their 
representatives. 

463, Next or Kin and Persons entitled to distributive shares of the 
estate of Awton1 PantaLeo Howe, late of Bath, lunatic (died 
January 1830), or their representatives. 

464, Revarions or Next or Kin of SALuy Arnoxp, late of 10, Moor- 
terrace, Peckham New Town, Surrey. Something to advantage. 

465. Tuomas Lacey, son of Thomas and Sarah Lacey, spinsters, of 
Norwich, or any child or children of his. Something to advan- 


tage. 

466. HenrieTTs HaLuipAy, a native of Dumfries, who left Scotland 
24 years ago, afterwards resided in England, and who was twice 
married. Something to advantage. 

467. Witi1am Yars, son of Mr. Oldfield Yate, a surgeon at Wantage. 
Something to advantage. 

468, Saran Wricut, daughter of the late Mr. Anthony Nunes and Mrs. 
Sarah Clark. Something to advantage. 

469. SamueL Porter, who Peweriy resided at Kennington, and, in 
1817, married Mary Ann Skeat, of that place. Something to ad- 
vantage. 

470, Cuitp or Cu1tpren of Epwarp Ince, of Coventry, Esq. and of 
J. K, Ince, of Scarborough, Yorkshire, Esq. 

(To he continued weekly.) 





BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


The volumes of Tue Critic handsomely, strongly, and uni- 
Sormly bound, as they are completed, at 4s. 6d. each. 

‘The stamped numbers may be transmitted by the post, open at 
the ends, addressed to the Publisher, with a distinctive 
mark, of which advice should be given in a letter directing 
how the volumes, when bound, shall be returned. 

A Portfolio on a new and convenient plan for preserving the 
current numbers of Tur Critic may be had at the office, 
or, by order, through any bookseller in town, or country. 
Price 4s. 








—__— 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Srr Hupsown Lowe’s Parers.—The Paris Siécle says,— 
‘*The Royal library has purchased, from a dealer in auto- 
graphs, all the papers of the late Sir Hudson Lowe. Amongst 
them are his official correspondence with the British Govern- 
ment, the letters of the English admirals on the station of St. 
Helena, the correspondence of the representatives of the Allied 
Powers, &c. The owner, having been unable to find a pur- 
chaser among the wealthy personages of either France or Eng- 
land, has been obliged to sell them at a low price to the Royal 
library.”” On inquiry at the Royal library we find that the 
above papers have been offered for sale, but the offer has not 
been accepted, the price demanded being deemed too high.— 
Galignani’s Messenger. 

‘To encourage the study of sacred literature, the Council of 
King’s College, London, has instituted a divinity Scholarship 
of 307, The subjects for this year are :—The prophetical and 
typical parts of the Pentateuch; the first ten Psalms in 
Hebrew ; the Acts of the Apostles in Greek ; with Paley’s 
Hore Pauline ; Davison on Prophecy ; Bishop Pearson on 
the Creed (Art. 1 and 2); Jewell’s Apology ; and the Book of 
Common Prayer.— King’s College Calendar. 

INTERNATIONAL CopyricuT.—The Lords Commissioners 
of her Majesty’s Treasury having had under their consideration 
an application from an eminent firm, requesting that Prussian 
books may be admitted into this country at the reduced rates 
provided in the treaty of international copyright, recently con- 
cluded between this country and Prussia, notwithstanding that 
the said books may have been stamped at Leipsic, and not at 
a town in Prussia, the Commissioners of the Customs Depart- 
ment have received a communication from Mr. Parker, one of 
the Secretaries to the Treasury, stating that. he has been com- 
manded by their lordships to transmit for their information a 
copy of a letter from the Board of Trade on the subject, and 
to desire that they would admit the Prussian books, with the 
stamp of the Saxon authorities thereon, which have been im- 
ported by the Mmemorialists, at the low rate of duty.. Mr. 
Parker also intimates to the Commissioners in this communi- 
eation that he had received directions from their lordships 
further to state to, them that. their lordships concur in the 
Opinions expressed in the Board’s report, and in that of the 


Board of Trade—viz. that books’ published ittPrussia, and 
stamped in Saxony, or any other'state which may have acceded 
to the convention, should be treated as Prussian, and vice versd; 
and.that it was their lordships’ desire that the Board would 
give the necessary directions to their officers to admit the same 
at the duty prescribed by the convention to be levied upon 
books published in Prussia and imported into this country with 
the Prussian stamp affixed. 

Tue Porr Burns.—The Elgin Courant says:—A very in- 
teresting document, relating to the excise services of Burns, 
has been kindly handed to us by James Melville, esq. col- 
lector of excise in this district. It isthe diary of the Dum- 
fries collection and district, from the 17th of January to the 
5th of March, 1796—the district in which Mr. Findlater, the 
friend of Burns, was supervisor. The entries, which are very 
numerous, relate to the routine duties of an excise officer, in 
the performance of which Burns was always highly commended 
by his supervisor. Indeed, from the humblest officer to the 
head of the local department in the Dumfries colleetion, tes- 
timony is borne to his efficiency and mild deportment. Burns 
is recorded as being indefatigable in the performance of ‘his 
duties. The diary, however, reports Burns on duty; but it 
appears that from October 1795, to the January following, he 
was confined to his house. He is shortly after (March 5) 
represented in declining health. Rheumatism and loss. of 
appetite, deprived of refreshing-sleep; and- in dejected spirits, 
form a summary of the imprints of death on this neglected 
luminary. “Writing under this impression to Thomson, he 
states, ‘‘I close my eyes in misery, and open them without 
hope.”” Only four months from the date of Collector Mel- 
ville’s diary—days and nights, weeks of serious reflection— 
earth wasrestored to earth—the eyes of Burns having closed 
on this world the 21st of July, 1795. ‘A spirit of inde- 
pendence,”’ says Wilson, ‘‘ reigned alike in the genius and the 
character of Burns,’’a meet finale to our brief relic of his 
laborious manhood.—Edinburgh Witness. 

Tue Buinp TrAveLLER.—The celebrated blind traveller, 
Lieut. Holman, has returned to this country, after an absence 
of upwards of six years, during which time he visited Portugal 
and Spain, Algeria, and all the places in the Mediterranean, 
penetrated Egypt and Syria, crossed the desert to Jerusalem, 
and finally made an extensive tour through the least frequented 
parts of the south-east of Europe, including Hungary, Tran- 
sylvania, Servia, Bosnia, &c. As on all former occasions, this 
extraordinary man travelled perfectly alone. He has returned 
in perfect health and spirits.—Liverpool Mercury. 

A Damper To Eroavuence.—Amusing scenes occur occa- 
sionally in grave assemblies. During the late session of.the 
New Hampshire legislature, a newly-fledged orator rose to 
make his maiden speech in the House of Representatives. A 
bill had been brought in to tax bank dividends, and, watching 
his opportunity, the debutant addressed the members :—‘‘ Mr, 
Speaker, the gentleman from Dover, who introduced this bill, 
does not seem to be aware of its inevitable results. He would 
strip the widow”’ (roars of laughter, and criesof ‘“ The widow 
who?” ‘‘ What widow ?” ‘‘ Not in this public hall, I hope,’’ 
&c.) As soon as the tumult had subsided in some degree, and 
the orator could make himself heard, he indignantly pro- 
ceeded :—‘‘ Gentlemen need not think to put me dowm by 
clamour, Is there no sympathy here for the widow and the 
orphan? I say, Sir, this is worse than stripping. Put on this 
tax, and I say you drive the widow to her last shift.” Here 
the clamour became so great, that the speaker, despairing of 
a hearing, resumed his seat. It was almost ten minutes before 
the house could transact its regular business—New York 
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REGISTER OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From Nov. 7 to. Nov. 14. 
NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS, 

A Register lies at Tuk CRITIC OFFICE, in which 
the Publishers of Books, Music, and Works of Art, in 
town and country, are requested to enter all new publica- 
tions, with their sizes and prices, as soon as they appear, 
The weekly list will be regularly inserted in this depart- 
ment of Tur Critic,.and no charge will be made either 
for registration or for publication in Tur Critic. Par- 








ticulars forwarded by letter will be duly inserted. 
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Allison’s (M. A.) Guide to i lite and Biography, Re- THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
vised and Enlarged by the rewer, Oth att. {sino. M-JULLIEN” S ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS 


38. cl.—Alice’ Cannkeginshes or, Pe Christian‘as Deugity, 
Sister, Friend, and Wife, by Emma Jane; post 8vo.' 5s. cl. 
Anderson’s (Rev. R.) Life and Letters, 4th edit. feap. Svo. 6s. 
cl,—Arnold’s (J. B.) Lira Armonica, Original Music, by tte 
First Composer, folio, 21s,-el,—Artieles. of the Church of 
England in English and Latin, 1Smo. 1s. 6d. swd 

Beaumont and Fietcher’s Works, edited, by the Rev. A.. Dyce, 
-« Vol, IL. Svo. 12s. .cl.—Bennett’s (John, D.D.) Lectures on the 
Acts of the »Apostles, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Bishop’s (W.). Com- 
plete System of Foot and Equitation Drills. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


sw, 

Ca aclé (W.) Law of Patents’ Explained, ‘4th-edit. Svd.%5s. 
bds.—Ceesar Bortiia, an Historie! Romance, by the Authér of 
Whitefriars, 3 vols. royal 12mo. 31s. ‘6d. bds.— nter’s 
(Dr. W.'B:) Principles of Haman Physiology, 3rd edit. Svo. 
rey cl.—Churton’s English- County Calendar, 1847, post Svo. 

is, cl.—Chambaud’s (L.) Fables Choisies, New Edition, by A. 
Piesuot, 18mo, 2s. cl. 

Dax’s: (E..T.) New, Book of Costs, in, the Superior, Courts of 
Common Law at Westminster, &c. 12mo. 21s. el. 

Edueatiow for the People, a Letter Addressed:to ‘the: Bishop of 
Ripon, by the Rev, Scott F. Surtees, 8vo. 1s. 6d.—Ellis’s (A.) 
Lectures and Observations on Clinical Surgery, post, 8v0,/9s. 
cli—Eyton's’ (PiC. ) Herd Book of Hereford Cattle, Vol. I. 
post 8vo. 12s. el. 

Graham’s (Miss J,)./Historfés’ from Scripture, tug’ illustra- 
tions, 3rd ed. sq...16mo.,6s.. cl.—Griseler’s. (Dr. J., C.,.L.) 
Compendium of Ecclesiastical History, vol. I. 8vo. ‘10s. 6d. 
cl.—Glover’s (Dr. R. M.) Pathology and Treatment of Scro- 
fula, with plates. Svo. 10s. 6d. cf, 

Hall’s (J, Sparkes) Book of the ‘Feet, a History of Boots and 
Shoes, coloured illustrations, Ind ed. 12mo. 5s. cl,—Harris’s 
(Rev. J.) Questions’ on’ the ‘Old and New Testaments, with 
references and answers, 12mo, 2s. cl.—Hislop’s (Rev. A.) 
Light of Prophecy on the dark places of the Papacy, 18mo. 
as. cl.—Hall’s (Mrs. S. C.) Tales of Woma’s Trials, new ed. 
illustrated, royal 8vo, 21s. cl.—Hearn’s (G. W.) Researches: 
on Curves-of the Second Order, Svo. 5s. bds.—Helen Stanley, 
a Tale; by Matilda M. Hays, 2nd ed. post 8vo, 10s. 6d. cl, 

Martin’s (W.) Holiday Book, with illustrations, 2nd ed: 18mo. 
4s. cl.—Martin’s (S.) Youthful Development, or Discdtres to 
Youth, 2nd seriés, 12mo0. 3s. ¢l.—Margoulioth’s (Rev. M.) 
Exposition of. 53rd.chapter of Isaiah, 8vo. 7s, 6d. cl.—Mar- 
shall’s (H.) Description: and Conquest of Ceylon, post 8vo. 
7s.'cls—Montgomery’s (Rev. G. W.) Illustrations of the Law 
of Kindness, with’ Memoir of Mrs. Fry, by J<J.“Gurney, and 
notes, &c. by J. Washbourn, 18mo. 3s. cl.; fine paper, royal 
18m0;/5s,,.cL.or 8s, morneeo. =Miriam and Rosette, by the 
rat uthor of Emms de Lissau, 3rd ed. 18mo. Js. oa. al. 
lyer d’s, Th eepeony, Almanack for 184 0. 
ato 8 Story Books. of England, with eae! liye, 
wince $4, ‘Gib. 7s. 6a. cl, 

Pieckering’s Statutes, 9. & 10, Vict, Svo..12, 4s,.6d, .cl, Psalms 
(The). in, Hebrew, with Commentary, by, the Rey., ri Phillips, 
2 vals: 8vo.:11..12s: bound.—Patterson’s (Rv) Introduction to 

3 a, for Schools, Part I. Invertebrate animals, 170 i- 
lustrations; 12in0. 2s. 6. swd. 3s! el. 

Rotwell’s’ (G. Hf.) Woman’s Tove, or Smiles’ atid Tears, $v. 
‘10s. 6d. cl. 12s. el. gilt.—Rowcroft’s (C.). Chronicles of the 
Fleet, Prison,.3: vols. post 8v0.. 31s. 6d..el.—-Raymond!s.(J.) 
The er of - Exceptions, its Origia and Nature,’ tame 2s. 
sewe 

Scott's (Sir W.) Poetical Works, People’s Edition, royat'svo. 
OBS d D863 HH — Sermons for thé Pddpile, GytheRevi Scott 
F. Surtees, 12mo. 5s.—Starmets¢G. M.) Questions on Gene- 
aie ies, 12mo. 28 Od sl.--Steiner’s (J.) Blementary R 

oboe ‘anidBagh ish, 12mo, 68, hf, baz ¥ 

ackér’s’. Courser’s , Annual Remembrancer: for, 184445, 
Si i 10s.,,cl.7 Continuation of. ditto, - 1Sdb46, by R. A. 
Welsh,:8v0.:10s. el. 


Villiers’ ¢Hony* and: Rev, He M.), The Young Professor, Fight r 


Lectures to Candidates for Confirmation, 18mo. 2s. ¢l. 
Wakefield's Bes, J. M.) Questions to Crossley"s Compréhien- | 4 
sive C k,,.12mo. 2s. ¢l.—Wilsan’s (Rev. T.) osraal 
in Egypt and, Syria, feap..Svo. Gs..ch, 
Zotti's Key to-the: Italian Grammar, Revised and. Corrected: by 
SG. enue 12tho.’3s. bound. 
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JULLIEN complet leave . most. positively to state 
@ that he is ed to one up possession of the Theatre on 
TrEspAY, Deoeusen tet, t the be ads will, unavoidably be Rp 
LAST WEEK BUT ONE or Hts. CONCE 
M. JULLIEN’S Orchestra, which inculdes the’ eid Eminent Mém- 
bers. of, Her Majesty’s Theatre, the Philharmonic, and the Ancient 
Concerts, is also supported by several ¥ valled Artistes of whose aid 
those Etablishments cannot boast ; and M. JoLtren feels authorised in 
asserting without hesitation, and is indeed confirmed in his opinion by 
those who have travelled in Italy, Germany, and France, that his present 
pacer displays a combination of: Talents unequalled by any in 


othe NEW GRAND BRITISH ARMY QUADRILLE, assisted by 
the Four Mrtrrary BAwps, will be performed, On MONDAY, 

NOVEMBER “16th; and Every Evenine purine THR WEEK. ~- 

The Programme ‘will. be varied nightly, and always .inelude Solos by 
the principal Artistes; a Classical Symphony and: Overture; Sclections 
from Popular Operas; the .New Comie: American Polka: Valses.; 
Quadrilies, &e. &c. 


Qn TUESDAY next, NOVEMBER 17, the Concert will be for the 
BENEFIT of MISS, BIRCH, on which occasion she will have the 
honour to sing a New Venetian Serexave by Rocn-Aveert, and 
a Song entitled ‘Tue First Lesson,’ composed expressly for these 
Concerts by Mr. M. W. Batre, ef Her Majesty’ s Theatre. 

The Concerts commence at Eight, and are over at Eleven. 
The Last Concert ‘will take’ place oa erent Meemeber 28th ; 


Season term: ¥, November with rr 
os © mAYeRAND. BAL’ Mae On. at 
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“AN "IN NFALLIBLE HAl& DYE, 
OWLAND'S :MELACOMIA:—The most:suecess- 


‘ ful x tbe process pea ker in this a any one omer 
or Dyeing the Hair o iskers, achios, and Eyebrows a 
natural an permanent thidyno or black, ’so ex: ity resembling the natural 
colour of the hair as ‘to defy detection: It is’ petfectly innocent ‘in its 
nature, is free from any unpleasant smell, and can be used by any Lady 
or Gentleman with the greatest ease and secrecy. ‘Its effect is so per- 
manent that. neithe bs imierac will influence it; and it is 
entirély‘freé from eset propertica usual Sv Hie Dyes)-which give an 
unnatural red or purple tintto the hairs: .Priee 5 

ROW LAND’S :QDONTO, or: PEARL: DENZIFRICE oA kegnat 
white powder, prepared from Oriental herbs of; inestimable -virtue for 
preserving and beantifying the Teeth and strengthening the Gums. It 
eradicates tartar from the teeth, removes'fromy the surface of the teeth ~ 
Mower incipient Fem: polishes poste sf tesa ima part i 
¢ port taps and p like, pile bing uid pe rom its salubrious on 
‘disinfee qualities, oe ete ‘swée jie me'to the breath?” 
pining pas Bir iki ting Pe Hipert a‘ - rain cas u/ 4 nt 

the Court Royal ily ©) rea! of the Soyeréi 
ene Nobility throughout ae #, whilé the g aloe on demand for i ae ae 
Sanne the favour in hid “it is veratly held, "Price 2s, 9d. per 
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Cony of a Letter ad COLONEL HAWKER, ‘ees well-known Author 
On Gun$ tht Shooting 
'3* ‘Longparish Holle, Went Witechuted, Besta) ‘October 21 st, 1946. 


YIR.—1 cannat resist meer you, fF the extraordi- 


, maryenee ing 
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about half a smalt bok of’ Tfihd are’ the onés 
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To MY: Keating! &¢/' Mat st Pa is" os ton a HAWKER. 


KI EATING: Noxs 
Are patronized also b Na if Sa bis He aj jesty 
‘the King of Hanover, ap nd Chey they 
Kingdom, and are ‘éspedtilly iy revuieaeaaee by aie ticens 
ted and ¥oRl ia boxes, ‘Is. #4 — Qwi od! ee Gavand 108: “6A. 
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‘OR Sick’ “Headache; ae beeen of Appetite, 
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distrering feelings arising Dehili Indigestion, ST 
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HEODORE,; 
A SUMMER at SE 
NEVINS, Rector of Mini 
London : T. B, 


e by Rev. WILLIAM 
by, Lincélnshire. 1 Vol. 4s. cloth. 
¢, 15, Skinner-street, Snow-hill. 


SISTERS 3 OF, 





- 


oo ae as, Just published, feap. 8vo. price 5s. ae See 
ING CHARLES FTRS rT a Dramatie Poem, 


in Five Acti’ Dedieatéd/té Wie Memory of tlie Church’s Royal 
By ARCHER GURNEY. 


Martyr. 
William Piekering, 177, Piccadilly, 








ublished, 16th Thousand (in a sealed envelope), with twenty-fiye 
Ba oh oar seco: ig price 2s. 6d. or podt-pala, 'to any addres, for 
3s. 6d. in Pos! Stamps, or Post-office order. e if. 
MEDICAL TREATISE on the SECRET IN 
FIRMITIES and, DISORDERS of YOUTH and MATURITY. 
Illustrated with Twenty-five Coloured Plates, on the Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of the Organs. , With practical observations on the Treatment of 
Nervous Debility,. Local and Constitutional Weakness, and other 


By SAMUEL LAMERT, Consulting Surgeon, 
9, Bedford-street, Bedford-sqtare, London ;.Matriculated Member of 
the University of Edinburgh, Honorary Member of the London Hospital 
Medical Society, Licentiate of Apothecaries’ Hall, Loudon, &c. &c. 

This is decidedly the: most scientific and yet most intelligible work 
of the kind we have ever yet perused.; ‘and the bagrenbaye) d explana- 
tions which aceompany it, present a moral and highly instguctive lesson, 
by delineating the evil: effects of youthful folly andexcess, The subject 
is altogether treated ina *ery superior manner, and the author being a 
legally qualified medical man, we recommend his work.to, public notice 
with the utmost confidence,’’—Railway Bell, : 

Published by the Author, and may be had at his residence ; also, from 
8. Gilbert, 52, Paternoster-row ; and Hannay and Co, 63, O xford-street ; 
or.will be sent post-paid, direct from the author’s residence, in a sealed 
envelope, by enclosing 3s, 6d, in postage stamps. 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S:DAY BOOKS, 


Y THE HON. ..MRS. NORTON.—FISHER’S 

.. DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP-BOOK, for 1847, is now ready, con- 
taining Portraits of the Queen, Prince Albert, Hon. Mrs. Norton, Lord 
Hardinge, Sir R. Sale, ©, P. Villiers, Richard ‘Cobden, and twenty-nine 
other Eugravings. A Quarto Volume~~elegantly bound—Oue Guineas 


‘ Il 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE WOMEN OF 
ENGLAND.—FISHER’S JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK, for, 1847, con- 
taining sixteen highly-finished and. interesting Plates, is now ready, 
Elegantly bound, eight shillings, ’ 


III. 

BY MRS. GORE... NEW. YEAR’S. .DAY ;—A 
Winter’s Tale, for 1847, illustrated by George Cruikshanks, is now ready, 
uniform with Mrs, Gore’s'“‘ Show Storm,’’ a! Christmas Story, for 1846. 
Cloth elegant, 5s/ each. 


{ 10 -Published this day, price 5s. 

THE WIVES OF ENGLAND, 
heing the 6th Volume of ‘‘ The English Woman’s Library,” a series of 
five-shilling volumes, commencing with new editions of Mrs. Exxrs’s 

opular Works.—Now ready, Vol. I, The Women of England ; their 
Social Duties,and Domestic Habits.—yol. Il, The Dau hters of England ; 
their Position in Society, Character, and Res msibal} és,— Vols. III. 
TV, and V. Family Secrets; or, Hints to make Home happy. 


’ Vu 
MRS. ELLIS’S LAST NEW WORK, TEMPER 
and TEMPERAMENT, or Varieties of Character. With 18° Plates, 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 
Fisher, Son, and Co, Loridon ; and all booksellers. 





THE PEQPLE’S EDITION ! 
es Price 18, dy post, 1s. 4d. 
** This is the best Work we have on Nervousness.!”” 


urgeon. 
Just published, unabridged, the 5th edition of i) 

HE REV. DR. WILLIS MOSELEY’S' Twelve 
Chapters on NERVOUS and MENTAL COMPLAINTS, and on 
two great discoveries by which thousands have. been, and all may be 
cured of NERVOUS or MENTAL DISEASE, with as much certainty 
as rae R rons y i pad senate Haels with oy e ———e 

mpkin an London. post, y. to Author, 

18, Bloomsbury-street, Belford-squate. 
OR, FOR NOTHING, 

A PAMPHLET containing the original classification of all 
nervous symptoms, under five designati Oppression, Confusion, De- 
lasion, Excitement, and . Diminution—with forty cases illustrative of 
each, and testimonials of eure. valuable little pamphlet will be 
sent to every address, and franked Mg if one stamp is enclosed. 

address (post paid), Rev. Dr. Willis Moseley, 18, Blooms. 
«street, Sedved-cquase- 


Apply to or 
~ bury At home from 11 to 3. - 
DR. CULVERWELL’S GUIDE TO HEALTH, AND .LONG DIFE. 


j (300 pages, pocket volume), price 1s.3; by post Is,6ds R 
HAT TO. EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID; 
' With Diet Tables forall laints, 0) 2 
o By R. AP eh F WEL M:D., M.R, ‘ae said iceisee: 
‘ONTENTS :—How to secure hr powers j gs, a 
night’s rest, aclear head, and actontented mind, Oy on shunrvcnce ‘the 
dhattaene phhatbved eeaseieaaigs whee ax aboenl of hay 
¥ 5 i 4 it < 
sical iappinche, and reach ar health the Fall perio of life llossed te teks 
To be had of Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; 05147)" FI 
‘street; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street ; “Mann, 39, Cornhill; and’all Book. 
‘sellers ; or direct, by post or otherwise, from the Author) (0, Argyll. 
Place, Regent-street, : re ae 
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Professor Savage, 








AST INDIA. TEA COMPANY. (Offices, 9,Great 

St. Helen’s-churchyard, Bishopsgate),—-Six pounds. of good useful 

TEA are still. sold for,15s. at.the rate. of 2s, 6d. per pound; other sorts, 
2s.,.10d. 3s. 6d, and 3s, 10d. COFFEE, Od. ls. and1Is.3d. 


RENCH PAPER-HANGINGS.—In | consequence 

of the great demand for FRENCH PAPER-HANGINGS, J. T, 

ERRICK and Co. New Oxford-street, have copied the Prench designs, 

and are now selling them, in every respect equal, at the same price as 

they can be —— in Paris, thereby effecting a saving of the duty and 
carriage to purchaser. 








1, Princes-street, Bank, London, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 

MuTvAL AssuRANncE. BRANCH, “s 

Com: Seeurity afforded tothe Assured by means of aw ample sub- 
scribed capital, and the large fund accumulated from the premiums. on 
upwards of 6,000 Policies, _ 

Half the amount only of the annual premium reqtiiréd during the fitst 
five years, the remaining’ half premiums being ‘paid out of the profits, 
which, after five years, will be annually divided aniong the Assured. 

Proprietary BRANCH. 

The lowest rates consistent with security tothe Assnred. 

An increasing scale of premiums pecoliarly adapted to eases where-as- 
surances are efiected for the purpose of securing Loans or Debts. 

Half-eredit rates of Premium, whereby. eredit is given for half the 
amount of premium for seven years, to be then’ paid off, or remain a 
charge upon the policy at the option of the holder. 


EXTRACTS FROM, THE TABLES. 
Annual Premiums required for am Assurance of Wi. for the Whale 
Term of Life. 


RTANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 





+ 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE | 
Beaxch. | PROPRIBTARY BRANCH, 





| Hatt Pre \wroie Pre) | Half Pre.’ | Whole Pre- 
mium first (mium, after)) Age, | mium first \mium_ after; 
five years. | five years. jseven years, sever years. 
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PETER MORRISON, ‘Resident Diteetor. 
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ERVOUS MENTAL COMPLAINTS.-—-The Ner- 
vous are invited to send to Mr. ADAMS for his pamphlet,.on- the 
symptoms, treatment, and cure of nervous complaints, which pamphlet 
he‘will return post-paid on receipt of two stamps. Persons suffering from 
groundless’ fear, delusion, and melancholy, ingtiietude, disinclination for 
society, study, business, the overflow of blood te’ the head, head athe, 
giddiness, failure of memory, irresolution, and eyery- other form of ner- 
vous disease, are invited to avail themselves of his never-failing remedy. 
The most deeply rooted symptoms are effectually and permanently re- 
moved without bleeding, blistering, or purging, and without hindrance 
to habits’ of business or pleasure. 
Letters will be replied to without delay.—The remedies forwarded to 
all parts+-At home for consultation from il; to.4.+23, DOUGHTY- 
STREET, MECKLENBURGH-SQUARE, LONDON. 





DIAMOND DUST.—DIRECT FROM THE 
MINES. 


CP ENCINE DIAMOND DUST, for. giving instan- 

_ taneously the keenest edge to, the bluntest razor or knife, is now 

regularly imported-direct from the Mines ‘of Golconda, the Brazils, and 

the-Uralian Mountains; dad’ niay be had at'the Wholesale Depét, 1, 

Angel-court, Strand, London, in rosewood boxes (with. instruetions) at 

’ » 2s. ee 5a. and.103. 6d. each, and at: the, various agents| throughout 
e world, , sahiin nt) ‘ 

_ Diamond Dust, it is. well known, has been used. for years 
amongst the nobles of the Rashite Court as an snaiipapele adjunct to 
the comfort of their toilets. | His late Majesty Georgé TV. and his Ro 
Highness the Duke of Sussex, were also well acquainted with the peciliar 

jes and application of the Diamond Dhist, having sused i 
sharpening their razors for upwards of. twenty yearse ; ; 

Diamond Dust.—‘* We have tried this dust on our razor-strop, and 
must say we find it most efficacious in giving our razor an admirable 
edge, a most desirable result for those who love easy shaving,”—Bel/’s 


Fleet. | Life, June 6. 
Diam 


ond Dust.—‘‘ The statement in the advertisement No. 153 is no 


ion ; we tried ; and the effect was truly 





surprising.”’—Family Herald, June 13. 
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Just ¢ 
CKERMANN’S FORGET ME NOT for 1847, a 
Christmas, New ‘¥éar's, and ' Birthday ‘Present, — of 
Tales and Poetry by the most Eminent Living Authors ; illus by 
first-rate Artists, tly bound and richly gilt, price 12s. 

ACKERMANN’S DRAWING - ROOM ALMANACK, 
1847, beautifully illumimated, 1s. 6d. ’ 

The HINDOO CASTES, or History, Manners, ‘and Cus- 
toms of each’of the 42 Castes:or Sects of the Brahmins of British India, 
with highly-coloured plates and descriptive letter-press, in 24 numbers, 

rice 7s. each : dedicated by special permission to H. M. The Queen of 
Great Britain, by E. A. Ropgicuez, Esq. H.E.I. Company’s ‘service, 

The ROYAL HORSE ARTILLERY. Dedicated by - 
mission to the Master General of the Ordnance and the Officers of the 
Royal Artillery. SIX ILLUSTRATIONS of the principal EVOLU- 
TIONS of this distinguished corps. Drawn by G. B. Campion, Esq. of 
the Royal Military Academy. Size of subjects, 17 inches by 11, 21s. 
plain, 42s. coloured, the set. 

On the THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PAINTING in 
Oil and Water-colours, Landscape and Portraits, Preparation of Colours, 
Vehicles, Varnishes, Pai in Wax Encaustic, &c. By T, H. Freup- 
1nG, Esq. 4th Edition, enlarged, with numerous plain and coloured 
plates. Cloth. Price 1/. 11s. 6d. 





H. M. WAR STEAMER, the TERRIBLE. Built by 
24 by 16. Beautifully coloured, price 21s. 
London: Ackermann,and Co. 
This day is published, in small octavo, price 6s. 
| ammeactl PRINCIPLES of SYMMETRICAL 
By D. R. HAY. 
With One Hundred Illustrative Plates. 

‘This is 2:grammar of pure forny; in which the elements of Symme- 
trieal, as distinguished from Picturesque beauty, are demonstrated, by 
their origin in the ponceles of geometrical proportion. In thus ana- 
lysing symmetry of outline in ‘natural ‘and ficial objects, Mr. Hay 

etermines the fixed principles of beauty in positive shape, and shows 
how beautiful forms may be reproduced and infinitely varied with mathe 


Oxiver Laine, Esq. In Aquatint, after a painting by Knexu. Size, 
BEAUTY. 

reducing the outlines or planes of curvilinear and rectilinear forms to 

matical precision. Hitherto the originating’and copying of beautiful con- 


tours have been alike empirical: the production of a new design for a | 


vase or jug has been a matter of chance between the eye and the hand; 
and the copying of a Greek moulding or ornament, a merely mechanical 
process. By a series of problems, Mr. Hay places both the inventionand 
imitation of beautiful forms on a sure basis of science; giving to the 
fancy of original minds.a clue to the eyolying of new.and elegant shapes, 
in which the infinite resources of nature are made subservient to the uses 
of art. The volume is illustrated by one hundred diagrams, beautifully 
executed, that serve to explain the text, and suggest new ideas of beauty 
of contour in common objects. To designers of pottery, hardware, and 
architectura] ornament, this work is particulatly valuable ; but artists of 
evety Kind, and workmen of intelligence, will find it of great utility.?’— 
Spectator, October 31. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


‘Series, now: in feap. 8vo. 4s. cloth, 
porrir STUDIES —Aids to Preaching and Medi- 
By JOHN STYLES, DD. 

Also, price 4s. cloth, 


PULPIT STUDIES, First Series. 
This day is published, price 6s. cloth, gilt, illustrated with superior Wood 


ogs, 
THE BOOK OF ENT AINING KNOWLEDGE. 
Contents :—1. Marriage Ceremonies.—2, ‘Religious Sects and Cete- 
monies.—3, Habitations of Man.—4, Interior of the Earth —5. The Ani- 
— China and its Inhabitants.—7. Wood Engraving.— 
8. Money. 





JOURNAL FOR THE ARCHITECT, ENGINEER, OPERATIVE, 
AR’ 


AND ARTIST, 
END YOUR WAYS.—The BUILDER, No. 197, 
: ppt ect a 14, are he aca oo of — —— of it 
in ion; Improvements o dispe nsable ; Inefficiency 
of the neha propre by the City itt hi : the Art, 
the Science, the Profession— Description and a eee te the New 
Crescent Chapel Schools at Lavepes oe t to Builders 
and Architects—Ancient Carving, from the New Inn, at Gloucester, with 
an Illustration—The Colossal Wellington—Extras and Omissions : Con- 
tracts—Account of the Rains of the Palace of Al Hather, Mesopotamia— 
Central Organization of the Electric Telegraph—St. Thomas’s Chapel, 
at Brentwood, Essex, &c. 
‘The Builder is an admirable publication.”—Liverpool Mail. 
‘*That useful architectural journal, The Builder.’’ — Edinburgh 
Register. 
“Our excellent and indefatigable contemporary, The Builder.’’—Art 
| Union Journal, ist November, 
‘(This.is a-most valuable periodical, devoted to the useful sciences 
| of engineering and of architecture, and embracing the wide range 
| of subjects whieh those sciences, with their sister arts, present, So great, 
| indeed, is the variety of topics treated of, and in sointeresting 2 mammer, 
| that it is calculated to find its way among great. numbers of the intelli- 
gent of all classes. Its low price bri it within the reach of the 
| operatives ; whi’+ the nature of its contents commends it to the more 
| intellectual of atl Geen ee Press Directory. 
| “ Thelabours of The Buiider ‘have been of good service to artand 
| science in this country.’’—Patent Journal. 

“Aj 1 of deserved repute, and-very usefal to the architect, engineer, 
| operative, and artist.” * ” * © This periodical fully sustains its 
| title ; and must prove of immense ‘value as well as an agreeable com- 
|.panion to.all who are engaged in architecture, engineering, or the fine 


| arts.’’—Despatch. 
| “ A well conducted journal.’’—Literary Gazette. : . 
| * * * * No mean authority. ‘The Builder Ge recognised 
| organ for all matters connected with architecture; it diligently endea- 
yours to educate the public taste, and is ever watchful for the interests 
of the science and for the preservation of our churches and other public 
buildings, from the ravages of time or the more rapid despoiling-and 
injury which they may receive'from the hands of unprofessional parties.” 
| —Bridgwater Times. 
Office, 2, York-street, Covent-garden. 














H. HAMMICK, IMPORTER, and WHOLESALE DEALER 
° 


196, Piccadilly, opposite Sackville-street, London. 
in FOREIGN WINES.— 


Dealer exclusively in the Finest Wines. 


To Connoisseurs of Recherche Wine, 


The spirit of traffic which attracts to our doors the luxuries of the earth rarely limits its aim to legitimate p 
of wines among other articles has now become almost a scientific pursuit, 
require much Brandy; and*hence posséss a false favour, and shortly become harsh aud-unsound, and have an injurious 


quality, that they ne 
effect on the constitution. 


Anlst rey 


The 
Four-fifths of those imported into this country, are of so very poora 





Wines of a pure and fine quality possess not only an agreeable perfume and aroma, but are wholesome ‘as well as grateful, and is order to 
secure them at a very moderate price, the public are covey recommended to purchase them in the wood. 


As regards the wines of the higher classes, Mr. HAMMICK respectfully invites the Nobility and Gentry to an inspection of his carefully 


selected stock of the most approved growths of the best vintages. 


In Dock. 
PRICE CURRENT FOR CASH. 


Duty Paid. 





Per Doz. 
SHERRY +fineold, pale gold and brown (B6sy ~. 
supetior-old, ditto ditto »..42s.4.. 
very choice old amber 
extremely pale, soft, old, and 
high 
PORT —— fine old, from the wood 
fine old crusted 
superior old oa ra ig 
verysuperior& very rarcquality 60s, 
MADEIRA.-direct very superior ....- sae) 5m 
Lendon Particular .......... 588... 
E. & W. India, veryrarequality 80s. .. 
MARSALA—very best quality 3 , 
BUCELLAS, exquisitely fine and rare ..s.4c.e.0 sees seveee besa 
HOCK...... very fine Wi 


Or. 72 
One. 080 
66 0... 98 


122 


cooecececs 
. 
“28. 


MOSELLE.. very fine Wine 
Muscadine, first quality ...... a 
SAUTERNE, finest old Haut.... : 


Se + . 
Per Butt. Per Butt. 


Per } Cask. * QUANTITY. 
£98 ©) 103 GallsxorS2 Dozrto a Butt. 
20 0} 54 do. ror26 do. toa Hhd. 
24 10 27 do. or 13 do. to a 3 Cask. 


Per. Hhd. 
we @ ef 
~ “0 i, 
ve 0 
80 10 
18 10 
20 10 
22 10 
25 10 
21 10 
26 0 
29 10 23 do. 
ee -_ 13 10) the same as Madeira. 
CHAMPAGNE, very fine Wine 
superior first class .....0scsesececeeersereevess 
Ruinart.and Moet 


CLARET...... Vin de Bordeaux, finest quali 
La Rose‘and St; Julien, very 
‘Lafitte, Margaux ‘and Latour, 


115 Galls. or 56 Doz. to a Pipe. 
57 do, or 28 do. to a Hhd. 
28 do. or 14 do. toa } Cask. 


92 Galls. or 44 Doz. toa 4 
46 do. or 22 do. to.a Hhd. 
or I! do. toa 3 ‘Cask. 


ecoococecs coco 
Delivered free in London. 


eceoooooocese 


In Cases, 


The Duties paid on the above Wines is 5s, Gd.and 5 percent. per gallon, or about. 12s. 6d, per-dozen Cash. 


‘The above Price Current comprehends Wines of a genuine and ‘fine 


‘by any house in the trade; and though in comparison with those ‘of an ‘inferior ’ 


perceive, t te be considerably under the usual charges for 
" 4, ion tatement points out the nscessity of a strict 
‘ock-' 

with at high prices, 


es of the same description 
ve. s' erence to the terms at ea 
of capital encumbe--. with inperest, caused by giving long credits, fully exp’ the fatt of very ordimary 


aali ‘warranted not to be surpassed ‘at their’ jive quotations 
: rg Mas the ae may ‘appear igh ; the Connobecer will at once 
character. 

The heavy duties eon the Wines, andthe 


being so frequently met 
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NATIVE MUSIC, CHEAP, CORRECT, AND ELEGANT, 


ILLUSTRATED BY WARREN, TOWNSEND, TOPHAM, FRANKLIN, WEIGALL, WEIR, DODGSON, 
AND OTHERS. 





Fast Published, PART VIII. Price HALF-A-CROWN, with Ten Beautiful Engravings, 


HOW’S ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF BRITISH SONG; 


CONTAINING 


ENGLISH—The Neglected Tar—The Vicar of Bray—Farewell, Thou Fair Day—My Lodging is on the Cold. Ground ; and 
A New Song, The Two Brides, composed by F. N. Crouch. 


IRISH—Savourneen Deelish—The Exile of Erin. 
WELSH—The Note of the Black Cock, the words by Joanna Baillie. 


The preceding parts embrace the most favourite songs by PurcELL, ARNE, SHIELD, HANDEL, D1pprn, and others ; and all 
Lock’s Music in Macbeth; with Seventy-five Engravings, and elegantly bound and gilt, price 21s. 


*,* This publication is also issued in WEEKLY NUMBERS (each Air perfect in itself), at SIXPENCE each. 
J. HOW, 209, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


THE MYSTERIES OF LONDON. 


Second Series. 
BY G. W. M. REYNOLDS. 


The First Series of “‘ THE MYSTERIES OF LONDON ” being completed with No. 105 (published on the 19th of September), the Second 
Series will commence an entirely New and Original Tale, of an attraction and interest altogether equal to the First, which has been pronounced by 
all the leading newspapers to be “‘ the most popular work of the day.’? 


va by hea erg Series will be published, uniformly with the First, in Weekly Penny Numbers, and Monthly Sixpenny Parts, Illustrated in the first 
style of the Art. 


Vol. 1. and II. of the First Series, beautifully bound, price 6s. 6d. each, are now ready. 
PUBLISHED BY GEORGE VICKERS, 3, CATHERINE-STREET, STRAND. 








CHEAP COMPLETE SETS OF 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE AND HUMOURIST. 
G WILLIS having just purchased the few ENTIRE SETS of this entertaining MAGAZINE, from its 


@ commencement, in 1821, to 1845, offers them for a short time, new, in cloth, gilt, with plates, 73 vols, roy. S8vo. for only 7/. 15s. or new, 
in. 293 numbers, 5/,.15s, Edited by T. Campbell, Theodore Hook, Sir L. Bulwer, and T, Hood; contains the best Novels, Tales, Poems, &c. by 
all the popular writers of the day. 

This.astonishingly cheap set of Books can only be had of 
~G. WILLIS, GREAT PIAZZA, COVENT GARDEN. 


N.B. A Catalogue of Second-hand Books gratis. 





On the 19th of November will be published, 





¢ BY CHARLES KNIGHT, LUDGATE-STREET, 
THE BRITISH ALMANAC 
OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 

FOR 1847, 

CONTAINING THE USUAL INFORMATION, CORRECTED UP TO NOVEMBER 1; 

ALSO 
THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC 

FOR 1847. 
ts CONTENTS. 


Part I. Parr Il. 

Progress of Education in England—Government Offices—On Writers | Abstracts of Acts—Abstracts of ‘Public Documents—Chronicle of Ses- 
on Arithmetic—Recurrence of Eclipses—Railways of Great Britain— | sion—Private Bills—Public Petitions—Public Improvements, with Wood- 
Rise and Fall of Funds—Customs and Corn Duties. cut Illustrations of New Buildings—Chronicle of Occurrences—Bank- 

P Tuptcy Analysis—Necrology of 1846, 


LONDON: CHARLES KNIGHT, LUDGATE-STREET. 








HE WEATHER.—* MARKWICK’S PATENT OWERBY’S Second Edition of ENGLISH 
CHEST PROTECTOR effectually retains the warmth of the part BOTANY.—The Proprietress begs to inform the botanical world 
to which it is applied, and all contact with external damp¢or | that the above work is NOW COMPLETE, =r Twelve Volumes, 
cold.’’—Advertiser. ‘‘ Is much more efficacious than anything ever used | and containing nearly 2,800 Plates. This work, in addition to the 2,592 
for the purports a Fal's Life..Nos. 1. to 4, are for constant wear. | plants figured in the first edition, comprises the plates since published in 
Nos. 5 and 6 for placing over the shirt on leaving heated rooms, in tra- | the three volumes of Mr cry ens making it altogether the most com- 
a4 ov plete work of its kind that has ever yet appeared, The whole is now in 
To seria one rma tome &c. at from 1s. to 4s. — t ready in boards, and any number or volame may be had 
and wholesale at the Epithem Depot, 69, King William-street, | separate, of Proprietress, No. 3, Mead-place, Lambeth, or of any 
City, bookseller in town or country. 
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PUBLISHED BY WM.S, ORR AND CO. 


R K § 
AMEN CORNER, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
A New Edition, in wwe b g, price 


GREECE—PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, and HISTO- 
RICAL. By CuxistorHer Worpswoarn, D.D. late Head-Master at 
Harrow, Author of ‘ Athens and Attica.’ Illustrated by upwards of ,350 
Engravings on Wood, and 28 on Steel, by the most eminent Artists of 
France and England. 

“An able work, and beautifully illustrated, Times, Feb. 16. 

In three vols, imp. 8vo. price Three Guineas, in an elegant arabesque 

binding, prepared by Messrs..De la Rue, 

The ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE, containing the. Plays 
and Poems, embellished with nearly 1,000 beautiful Engravings on Wood, 
and 34 Etchings on Steel, from Designs by Kenny Mgapows. The 
Text caréfully revised by. the best.authorities, and Introductury Remarks 
on the Plays by many distinguished writers ; Se abealt and Essay on 
the Genius of Shakspere, by Barry ConNWALL, 

In one vol. imp. 8vo. price 18s. cloth, and 30s. morocco, 

The GALLERY of NATURE; a Pictorial and  Deseriptive 
Tour through Creation, illustrative of "the Wonders of Astronomy, Phy- 
sical Geography, and Geology. By the Rev. "Tuomas Mitner, M.A. 
ib gta ge pe Line Engravings; 4Maps of the-Stars, exhibiting 
the aspect of the Heavens throughout the Year; a Planisphere of the 
Solar System; the Phases of the Moon; and a of that Pianet 
reduced from. the Map of, MM. Beer and Madler, of Berlin; with many 
=" Vignettes, and Diagrams on Wood, engraved in the first style 
of art 

CHARLES O'MALLEY, the IRISH DRAGOON. By 
Cuarzes S. Lever, Esq. (Harry Lorrequer), In 2:vols..8v0. illustrated 
with 46 Etehings by Phiz, price 24s, cloth. 

, = A genuine, stirring Irish story, full of vigour and fun, '—Literary 
7aze 

CONFESSIONS of HARRY LORREQUER; late! Captain 
in the-— Regiment of Foot. With 22 IMustrations.by Phiz. In 1 vol, 
demy 8¥o. price 12s. bound in cloth, lettered. 

The EARTH: its Physical Condition and most Remarkable 
Phenomena. By Wm, Higoins, Esq. A Second Edition.’ Miustrated 
hymany Engravings on Wood, and’16 Col d lll by Br. 
Blunt. In one vol. small 8vo.‘ price 9s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


POETRY. 
ORR AND CO.’S CABINET EDITIONS. 
With elegantly engraved Titles and Frontispieces. 

The SEASONS and CASTLE of INDOLENCE. ° By 
James Tuomson. With a beautiful Portrait of the Author, and the 
View from Richmond Hill, engraved on Steel. Price 2s. cloth; gilt edges ; 
3s. silk; and 4s. morocco, 

The SHIPWRECK, and other POEMS. By WittiaM 
FaLcongn, a Sailor. Embellished with Wood yp ae by T: Gand- 
seer. Price 2s. cloth, gilt edges ; 3s, silk ; and 48, mo 

The POETICAL WORKS of HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 
With a beautiful Portrait of the Author, from Chantrey’s Bas-relief, and 
a Landscape Frontispiece. Price 2s, cloth, gilt edges ; 3s. silk ; and 48, 
morocco, 

MILTON’S. PARADISE LOST, and: other POEMS. :In 
2 vols. with Vignette Titles and Frontispiece.. Price 4s. cloth, gilt edgess, 
6s. silk ; and 8s. moroce 

SCOTT’S LADY of the LAKE. With a Portrait and View 
of Lock Katrine, Pricé 2s. cloth, gilt edges; ‘38. silk ; and’4s. morocco. 

SCOTT'S MARMION. itha Vignette Title and Frontis- 
piece.’ Price 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt); 3s. 6d. silk; and 4s, 6d. morocco. 

SCOTT’S LAY of. the LAST MINSTREL, and_ other 
POEMS. With Vignette Title and Frontispiece, Price 2s. cloth, gilt 
edges ; 3s. silk; and 48. morocco, . 

SCOTT'S ROKEBY ; a Tale in Six Cantos, Witha Vig- 
nette and Frontispiece, representing Barnard Castle, and the Junetion of 
the Tees and Greta. 

The QUEEN’S WAKE; a Poem, recited in three Nights. 
By the Efrrick Snernerp. With a Portrait‘of the Author, and View 
of his Birth-place. 


a 


d to 








WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY AND BOTANY. 
In 12 yols. royal §vo. price Fifteen Guineas half-bound morocco, 

The MAGAZINE of re oat by and REGISTER of 
FLOWERING, »PLANTS.: Conducted Josera. Paxton, Hea 
Gardener at paint Containing about 480 coloured heal ie tered 
of our most beatitiful Flowering Plants; carefully copied from ’ Nature, 
and many hundred Bngravings on: Wood, with. Instructions: from: the 
Conduetor’s daily practice. for growing them in the greatest perfection. 
In one vol. royal 8yo, price 18s, fae! yand 24s, with twenty-eight Etchings 


CUVIER’S ANIMAL: KINGDOM. Translated from, the 
ee — Editon, and brought nr py ween to the present state of Science, 
with much popy’ ‘Bn, ‘and oot-no! 

The Meee ‘and Reptiles ‘3y Mr. EpwAnp Biyrn, 

gal Museum, Caleutta. 


Curator to the 
The Mollusca, By Georce Jonnstons, M.D. of Berwick-upon- 


The Fishes, By the late Mr. Mupie. 

The Crustatea and Insetts. By J..O. WestwWoop, F.L.S. Secretary 
to the Ent. Soc. London. The whob ole illustrated by many hundred En- 
gravings pg rgd prepared for Oe Seed fei tiniads 

n one v. numerous Illustrations, price 10s. cloth lette 

VEGETA BLE Fae SIOLOGY and BOTANY; | including 
the beeen and Organs of Plants, their Characters, Uses, ‘Geographical 
Distribution, _ and Classification, sopeniing > the~ Natural System of 
Botany. By W. B. Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S. 

In one yo). post 8vo. price 10s. oh cloth lettered, 

ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY ; including a comprehensive 
Sketch of the principal Forms of Animal Structare: By W. B. Car- 
renter, M.D. F,R.S.; With several hundred Engravings on Copper °« 
and Wood, drawn. under the’ direction of M. Milne ‘Edwards, for his 
“ Cours Elémentaige de Physiologie.” 

In 2 vols. post 8y0. = One. Fare —T lettered, vith very: 


umerous I!lus 
ZOOLOGY and {NSTIN CT ia ANIBI ALS}; joa Systematic 
View of the -Struewre; Habits, Instincts, and Uses ‘of the principal’ 
families of the Animal Kingdom, and the chief Forms of. Fossil Remains. 
By W. B. Rasa et M.D.F. ae Ss. 


. ol. post.8xo. price 4s.fd.clot! Da.. -- 
‘a The NATURAL HISTORY Mind ANTIQUITIES of SEL- 
BORND. “By the Re® Giri en Wits PAM. TWith’ copious ‘Notes 
by Mr. Blyth ; a Map of the Localigy; and numerous Illustrations of 
ee Animals and Scenery described. 
+ This Edition contains the'whole of theText unmutilated, besides 
en Sudtaratting account of the present’state of the village, by the late Mr. 


Mudie. ‘ 
post 8 price 10s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 

ete. rubweit G nae ; its Cultivation and * General 
Directions for laying oat \Garden-grounds; 2 
thiveienee Work tp be domejevery Month, and copioys List of choice 
Flowering Plants, with their height, colour, and time of Flowering, and 
Directions for t' ” Cultivation: With Goloured- yo 

n 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. SUSE. nats 

The GREEN. HOUSE, HOTHOUSE, and STOVE; being 
Directions for the Management of such Structures : with Selections of 
the most choice exotic Flowering Plants; and: Directions for their Culti- 
vation. By CuAgies, M‘Intosu, C,F,C,8.H,.. With 18 Plates, beauti- 
fully coloured, - 








In 1 vol. post Svo. cloth, gilt edge 
Tbe ORCHARD and FRUIT GARDEN ; TAablpding Forcing 
Houses for all kinds of Fruit, with selected Lists ‘of, the best varieties, 
with their Synonyms. By Cuartes M‘Iytosa, C,F.C.S. H. With 13 
Plates, beautify se oes fe er . 
ket volume, 
EVERY LADY. HER "OWN FLO 


WER-GARDENER : 
Manual for, Ladies managing their own Gardens. 
“This is one of the most comprehensive and simple publications of the 
kind we have ever seert, and has evidently been written by a good florist. 
We strongly recommend if to all admigers of flowers who have time to 


cultivate them,’’—Truve Sun, 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW: YEAR’S GIFT BOOKS. 
» A handsome feap. Svo. volume, price 5s. 

PARTNERS for LIFE: a Christmas Story. By CAMILLA 
ToutMIn. , Illus‘rated hy John Absolon. 

‘NUTS and NUTCRACKERS: A neat pocket volume, with 
numerous J)uastrations on Woodend Steel by Phiz. Price 5s. fancy 
cloth boards. 

THE BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by Bon Guattier, 
and ae by Crowavitt: Price 5s/ fancy cloth boards. 

Ip A vol. post,8vo, price 63..6d. cloth, gilt edges, 

WALKER’'S MANLY EXERCISES; being concise In- 
structions in Riding, Hunting, Shooting; Walking, Running, Leaping, 
Vaulting, Swimming, Rowing, Sailing, and Driving, Evited and ‘en 
larged by * CRAVEN,’ *-. With)6t Plates and numerous Wvodcuts. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 

DOWER’S GENERAL ATLAS ‘of’ MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY; contaitiing 52° Maps.’ Compiled from the latest and best 
i Authorities. AVith. a copious consulting Index ,to upwards of 10,000 
Elster 3 W a their Lativade and Longitude, Price One Guinea, half- 


*J* A ‘Libraty iBdition, py meres: ag interleaved. Price 25s. ° 
h; 


“DOWER!S SCHOOL ATLAS. of "MODERN GEOGRA- 
PHY ; containing 36° Maps, and a copious Consulting Index. -Price 128. 


coloured, halfsbound: reans> 
,DOWER’S BAMINOR, ATEAS AS); containing21 Maps. Selected 
new of the Universe. With an extensive 


ving the best General 
rd igh ®, Prive Pe. 68. coloured,’ half: bound roan: 


“DOWER’S SHORT:ATLaS ; containing a Suteunt Maps. 
uoniten use of Younger Pupils, witha + a Index. Price 
5s, oloared ond ba bal - 


-bound roan, or 4s. plain and helf-bound. 
UTLINE MAPS ; containing Outlines and 
ndacaeame to the Short Atlas on Drawing Paper, 
by the Pupil. Oblong 4to. price 3s..6d. 


prepared for fillingsin 
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